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THE CIVIL SERVICE BILL. 


W:38 has been declared and actually begun upon Mr. Jenckes’s bill in 

Congress. A determination has been arrived at by men whose exist- 
ing or prospective interests would be impaired by its operation to defeat the 
bill at all hazards. That they can mass considerable strength for this end is 
probable ; and that they have made grave blunders at the very outset of 
their campaign is certain. The surprise was well enough conceived, if not 
strictly parliamentary. For, although a speech on such a bill without 


notice and out of order is a blamable irregularity, the chances it offered of . 


startling the enemy into an exhibition of weakness were perhaps worth 
taking. But unfortunately for the assailants they selected an incompetent 
leader. Mr. Logan may be a very worthy man and spotless patriot, but he 


. knows as little of the merits of the Civil Service Bill as any page in the 


House. He knows less of its feeble points than he does of its strong ones, 
which is saying a great deal. His speech was mere sounding rhetoric ; 
words, and absolutely nothing more. The antiquated buncombe which he 
was weak enough to make his peroration—that “this whole bill was the 
opening wedge of an aristocracy in this country ”—is a specimen which fairly 
represents the quality of the whole address. Mr. Logan’s love of resonance 
and his familiarity with the Western stump have led him astray. They have 
betrayed him into a nice “ confusion of epitaphs.” Had he said that the 
Civil Service Bill aimed at the creation of an Aristarchy—a government 
composed exclusively of good men, a system of rigorous criticism—he 
would have been nearer the mark. There are undoubtedly people in this 
country who like to pretend to believe that aristocracy and aristarchy are 
convertible or equivalent terms ; but to pander to such a morbid preference 
is demagogism and not statesmanship. 

But Mr. Logan’s beginning, unlike his ending, ies strict significance, 
or want of significance, was partly obscured in rhetorical flourishes, referred 
to questions of naked fact rather than of taste or opinion. He was conse- 
quently even more out of his depth when he began than when he left off. 
He set out by stating, as a prime objection to the bill, that it established a 
life tenure in office—a system opposed to “ the genius of our institutions, and 
regarded with so much apprehension by the debaters on the Constitution.” 
Now, we might observe, in passing, that if the efficient performance of 
public duty, and the systematic economy of the public money, are opposed 
to the genius of our institutions, the more that genius is opposed the better 
for the people ; and that many things were regarded with much apprehen- 
sion by the debaters on the Constitution which Mr. Logan, and those who 
think with him, not only regard with complacency, but have helped 
materialiy to bring about. But to enlarge on such objections is needless, 
since Mr. Logan’s first statement is itself a blunder. The Civil Service 
Bill prescribes that office shall be held by an incumbent during the effici- 
ency of his service and, of course, his good behavior—a condition as wide 
of the honorable gentleman’s postulate as is the difference between aris- 
tocracy and aristarchy. The bill proposes, as Mr. Jenckes puts it, that 
every person in the service of the government shall render the people an 
equivalent for his compensation. Mr. Logan very curiously finds this 
principle to be anti-republican or anti-democratic. Suppose it is both— 
and we admit that there is some ground for the assumption, since there are 
assuredly some thousands now in the public service who render no equiva- 
lent for their compensation—is it not better to pay our debts and have our 
work properly done, notwithstanding? But the assumption, like many 
others from similar sources, is mere cloudy nonsense. It grows out of, and 
is encouraged by, that tendency to confuse names and things which is so 
rife in this country, and which we have take occasion so often to stigma- 
tize. There is no necessary incompatibility between exact knowledge and 
free institutions, between representative government and efficient public 
service. That there is no such incompatibility Mr. Jenckes’s bill is 
designed to prove, and Mr. Logan and his friends are resolved, if they 
can, to prevent the demonstration. 

Mr. Logan’s attack was throughout consistent in its ignorance—since 
we cannot accuse him of direct misrepresentation—and furnishes undevi- 
ating testimony to the truth of our assertion, that the opponents of the bill, 
in their initiatory assault, were most unfortunate in their leader. His extra- 
ordinary announcement that the bill proposes to make the Vice-President 
“the supreme ruler, and dictator, and first judge upon the application of 
employees,” whereby “the public patronage would become subservient to 
one man who would know no superior,” is ludicrously in point when we 
remember that under the terms of the bill the Vice-President has abso- 
lutely no patronage or appointing power whatever. The imputation that 
the bill puts permanent power in the hands of one or a few is disposed 
of by the temporary characteristics of the commission ; and the dreaded cen- 
tralizing tendency with which Mr. Logan charges it is refuted by the fact 
that, under the bill, applicants for examination for office would not be, 
as now, the nominees of members of Congress, local politicians, or other 





| privileged individuals, but persons presenting themselves from all parts of 


| the country and from all walks of life, with the distinct understanding that 
| their fitness for the coveted position, as determined by competitive exami- 


nation, will be the sole arbiter of their success. It is really worth while 
for all candid people, legislators or other, to ask themselves which of these 
systems is really the most democratic. No one can deny that at present 
appointments are made by favor and not on thescore of merit. Patronage, 
as Mr. Jenckes truly says, is now at the root of all appointments, and the 
consequences are seen throughout the whole civil service. If either method 
smacks of oligarchy or privilege it surely is the one now in vogue. Asa 
matter of fact the latter is a traditional offspring of monarchy, while com- 
petitive examination is the child of the first French Republic. 

The argument that whereas every administration is held responsible for 
the policy it pursues, it has, therefore, a right to unanimity in all its 
departments, is a weighty one for repealing the Tenure of Office Act, but is 
scarcely such as against the Civil Service Bill. The fact that so many 
who go strongly for the repeal of the former are staunch advocates of the 
passage of the latter affords pretty good evidence that Mr. Logan’s 
apprehension in this respect is unshared by men who have looked into the 
subject at least as deeply as he has. He says rightly that the heads 
of departments have no time to investigate charges of error or incom- 
petency in subordinates, and it is precisely to remedy this state of things 
that Mr. Jenckes’s bill is framed. The President has to give sixty 
thousand commissions ; the Civil Service Bill simply provides him with 
knowledge respecting applicants, and submits to him the names of those 
who are qualified for the various offices. Mr. Shellabarger’s objection to 
that part of the bill which refers to the Vice-President—namely, that it 
conflicts with the provision of the Constitution that no person holding an 
office in the United States shall be a member of either House during his 
term of office—is more practical and worthy of consideration than either of 
the points raised by the representative from Illinois ; but it may be dealt 
with in either of two ways. In the first place, Mr. Jenckes is understood 
to say, and the text seems to corroborate it, that that particular provision 
is not essential to the bill ; and, in the second place, if it were, the matter 
could be adjusted by a constitutional amendment. It might be well in 
the latter case to take the opportunity of giving seats in Congress to the 
heads of each of the great departments of the government. 


CONGRESS AND THE RAILWAY MONOPOLIES. 


A CONFLICT has recently been commenced in Washington between 

the people of this country and certain railway monopolists, which 
is likely to test severely the strength and integrity of the government. 
The question to be settled is simply this: Can a sufficient number 
of Congressmen be bribed, by a set of private corporations, to overrule 
the decidedly expressed will of the American nation? 

Mr. Sherman, of the Senate, and Mr. Washburne, of the House of 
Representatives, have manfully taken the lead in a movement which has 
for its object the supply of the metropolis with railway facilities commen- 
surate with the necessities of the whole country. Opposed to this move- 
ment is a small party of six or eight railway presidents, who, from purely 
selfish considerations, are determined to prevent any legislation which 
may interfere with their interests. These men, it is asserted, have entered 
the field with a corruption fund of several millions of dollars ; and their 
very first movement, concerning which there is no guessing, reflects most 
marked discredit upon them either as patriots or as honorable business 
men. They have issued a secret circular, in which they declare that any 
Congressional legislation on the subject of authorizing the construction 
of new railroads will inure to their private disadvantage, and that ali the © 
influence they can exert must be brought to bear upon the two Houses of 
Congress to prevent the impending calamity. This disreputable manifesto 
has already been promulgated on the floor of Congress, the contest 
between the rights of the whole people and the grasping propensities of a 
few private corporations ‘has been fairly begun, and we await the issue 
with special anxiety. 

While we have no purpose at present to argue the question under con- 
sideration in detail, it may be well enough to submit to our readers a 
few facts bearing upon the side of the government. There is not a city 
in the country, of the size of Washington, which is unsupplied with com- 
peting lines of railroad ; and although it is to-day the legislative centre of 
the nation and the pet child of thirty-six millions of people, there is but 
one solitary line of railroad by which it can be reached from the East, the 
North, or the West. Of the many millions of people who have travelled’ 
from this city to Washington, during the last forty years, every man who 
has purchased a ticket has been compelled to pay a tax of more than two 
dollars to the corporations fostered by the states of Maryland and New 
Jersey. On at least two occasions, during the late rebellion, the city of 
Washington was completely blockaded, because of the absence of railroad 
facilities ; and the receipts of that miserable line extending from Wash- 
ington to the Relay, a distance of only thirty miles, amounted in 1865 to 
a little less than $1,000,000, while the expenses were some $350,000, 
whereby we get a glimpse of the enormous profits which have been paid 
to the state of Maryland alone. The bills now before Congress simply 
authorize the building of three lines of railway—to this city, to Pittsburg, 
and to Cincinnati—but do not call upon the national Treasury for a single 
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penny of expenditure. With regard to the constitutional question involved, 
it is enough to say that many of the ablest lawyers in the country have 
very decidedly taken the ground that Congress has all the necessary pow- 
ers. In view of such facts as these, can it be possible that there will be 
found men in Congress who will have the hardihood to speak and vote 
against the newly inaugurated measures, and then expect to be re-elected ? | 
Unless their love of money is exceeded by their love of honor, or, to put 
it in stronger terms, by their insensibility to shame, we cannot anticipate 
such results. 

In view of our national habit of boasting that we are wiser and more 
acute than all the world beside, it might be well for our friends in Congress 
to remember how far behind certain other nations we are in our railroad 
developments. Russia is sending out from Moscow lines of railway in 
every direction, and the road from that city to St. Petersburg has been 
mentioned as the finest in the world. In France the government is foster- 
ing railway enterprise to such an extent that it will not be long before 
nearly every city and village in the empire will be accessible by rail ; and 
in England, by act of Parliament, the railway companies are compelled to 
carry passengers for a penny a mile. With these examples before them, 
how can our legislators delay any longer to keep up with the spirit of the 
age, in regard to the railway interests of the country? 





THE CAUSE OF THE WAR. 


| Dipleae timed complications are usually very complicated, but none more 
so than those which from time to time grow up around the stronghold 
of Mohammedanism and make wistful expectants believe that its fall is 
as certain as that the faith of Islam owes its strength in this day to Christian 
powers. The integrity of Turkey is one of those political dogmas which, car- 
ried too far, lead to their own destruction—at least, it appears so more 
clearly now than ever. It has been a tangled web of difficulties which West- 
ern statesmen have preferred to defend in its entanglement rather than face 
the knot which time bids fair to loosen by sheer decay. But it would 
seem that a momentous period in its history has at last arrived, a period 
when an iniquity of two centuries growth shall be avenged ; for, in what- 
ever way the present dispute shall end, Crete is still above the sea, and the 
cries for freedom have gone forth not to return, Let us glance briefly 
through some of the main points which this dispute suggests. 

Crete was probably the first place which issued a protest against slavery. 
Fourteen hundred years before the Christian era its people lived under a 
wise line of kings, whose laws were copied in Athens and in Rome ; and 
through those places may be traced to the statute book of England. 
Liberty was declared to be the first principle of government and the first 
blessing of a state, without which there could be. no security for property, 





since “slaves can call nothing their own.” For a thousand years it was a 
power in the East, a school for Greece, and the home of opulence and 
peace. But monarchical institutions gave way to a democratic govern- 
ment, internal discord followed, and with it internal weakness, till the rich 
valleys and gorgeous mountain slopes first raised the envy of the Sicilians, 
and soon after fell an easy prey to the aggrandizing power of Rome. For 
two thousand years, nearly, Crete has lost its independence, though it 
recovered much of its power under the guidance of Venice after the settle- 
ment of the Eastern empire, and lost it again when the Turks, in 1667, 
besieged it and finally took possession. From that moment its pros- 
perity died away, and for the last half century, wearied with the oppres- 
sions and cruelties of Mohammedan misrule, its people have made 
it the Scene of constant insurrection. Its rich lands remain unculti- 
vated, its splendid harbors have been choked up and made _inac- 
cessible, religious liberty has been unknown, taxes have been levied out 
of all proportion to the capabilities of the country, and the Cretan girls 
have been used by their Turkish masters for sale and prostitution in the 
markets of Alexandria. 

Two-thirds of the people are Christians—attached to the Greek 
Church ; and of the remaining third a large proportion only profess Islam- 
ism because they are forced into it by the Turks. The true Mohammedans 
are a very small minority, and, as may be supposed, they constitute an 
effeminate and useless part of the community, especially when compared 
with the inhabitants of the mountains, who are the descendants of the 
ancient people and the modern champions of liberty. Comparatively, it 
may with truth be said that there is nothing Turkish in Crete except the 
Turkish flag. It seems a little strange that the statesmen of England and 
France—cognizant of these facts, aware, too, of the perseverance which the 
Candians have shown—have not been able to foresee the danger that might 
arise, and which has now arisen, from the continuance of such a hot-bed of 
discontent between Greece and Turkey. For that Crete should have the 
sympathy of the Greeks is not one whit more wonderful than that T urkey 
should adhere to her ill-gotten possession with extraordinary pertinacity— 
especially when the Sultan’s government freely admits that the island does 
not pay. In 1830, through the intervention of the Powers, and as a result of 
the disaffection of the people, Crete was handed over to the government of 
the Pasha of Egypt ; but at the end of ten years Mahomet Ali was glad to 
avail himself of a second intervention to transfer the island back again to 
the Sultan. He declared that it did not pay the cost of government—he 
should have said of misgovernment ; for it is notorious that corruption of 
the worst kind ruled in his"councils, that enormous and most unjust taxatjon 





crushed down the people, and that the supply of Cretan maidens stolen 
away to Egypt hardly satisfied the lusts of the Pasha and his friends. 
From a commercial point of view, therefore, there is no reason why Turkey 
should risk her own safety to retain an island which is Greek in sympathy 
and religion, and anti-Turkish in everything. 

But the integrity of Turkey must be maintained, and the dogma bids 
fair to bring about its own solution. The true policy of the Western 
powers would have been to let Turkey cede a province which was useless 
to her, and so cut off a source of internal discord as well as extinguish an 
ember which might lead to a European conflagration. But the opportunity 
has been Jost. Russian influence has prevailed at Athens ; and although it 
is inevitably certain that Crete can never be Turkish, England and France 
have resisted the destiny of the island rather than forego the maintenance 
of a principle which cannot be upheld with honor, or without even the cer- 
tainty of ultimate failure. For, whatever be the result of the present differ- 
ence, whether it lead to a European war or be patched up by the intervention 
of the great powers so as to bring about no further display of force, nothing 
will have been gained toward quelling the insurrectionary feelings of the 
Cretans, or improving the governing capacities of Turkey. The difficulty 
will not be lessened, nor will its solution be any nearer, except so far as 
that every contest shakes the foundations of the Mohammedan empire 
and marks another step toward its ruin. The integrity of Turkey 
may not be an impossibility ; but the spirit of Mohammedanism is not the 
spirit of the nineteenth century, and if the disciples of the Prophet are to be 
saved even for a time among the nations of Europe, their salvation must 
be looked for rather in timely concession and wise reform than in a stub- 
born resistance to the overwhelming current of events. 








THE MISERIES OF THE STREETS. 


t* is a current story that in the early days of San Francisco, during the 
rainy season, mules with their packs occasionally disappeared in the 
treacherous quagmires of the streets, and were heard of no more. Even 
human beings, it is said, having taken an affectionate farewell of their friends 
before starting on a foot-journey to a point half-a-dozen blocks off, were 
betrayed by the morasses whose perils it was needful to brave, and, after 
desperate struggles, went under and were forgotten. These curious 
incidents, beyond supplying materials for that grim humor—half terrible, 
half grotesque—which seems peculiar to American colonists in their battles 
with nature on fresh ground, were in nowise profitable. Such expenditure 
of mule and man, although it might offer ultimate advantages in the way of 
filling up, paid too slowly to be profitable in a land where interest was high 
and mules and men were scarce. Had it been merely a question of dead 
horses, cats, and dogs, rotten vegetables, rags, broken crockery, and filth 
generally, with which choice articles is raised the grade of many of our new 
fashionable localities in New York, of course it would have been different. 
In that case some time might have elapsed before the streets became 
passable, and the queen city of the Pacific was made fit for Christians as 
well as Chinamen, Greasers, and Digger Indians to live in. As it was, 
pavements soon made their appearance—plank at first, in all directions, 
but since more substantial—and patient jackasses and their impatient 
superiors went on their way safe and rejoicing. 

Something very like this early experience of San Francisco has been 
seen in New York during the last fortnight—New York which affects to be 
imperial and cosmopolitan, and all the rest of it—and is certain to be 
repeated whenever the same conditions present themselves, until wit and 
pluck enough shall be forthcoming to devise and adopt proper measures of 
relief. We have not, to be sure, seen men and beasts go clean out of sight, 
but we have really seen them go very near it. We have seen scores tumble 
prone in seas of puddles, countermined with treacherous hardnesses of ice ; 
we have seen hundreds wait five and ten minutes for the chance to risk life 
and limb in a mad rush across the reeking mountains of slush and muck 
that traversed the roadway ; we have seen many of the number lose their 
footing in such efforts, and fall helplessly among the hoofs and wheels ; and we 
have of seen the slightest attempt worthy of the name, on the part of the 
authorities, to remedy, or even to mitigate, a state of things thoroughly 
disgraceful, and almost without a parallel in the worst-governed cities of 
Christendom. European travellers are struck with what they call the extra- 
ordinary patience of Americans under irritating and inexcusable maladmin- 
istration like this ; but surely such abject submission is very like the patience 
of the spaniel that crouches and cowers and wags delighted acquiescence to 
unmcrited abuse from bull-dog or mastiff, simply because he lacks the 
courage and the energy to make a fight for something better. 

Of course the streets ought to be cleaned. There can be no shadow 
of doubt about that. There was an old municipal law—which seems to 
have gone out with some of its constitutional betters—compelling each 
citizen, under penalty of a fine, to clear the front of his premises, as well 
as the gutters that skirted them, within six hours after a snow-fall. A new 
ordinance is imperatively demanded, requiring ‘he authorities to remove 
snow from all great thoroughfares within a similar period after its fall. ‘The 
streets and avenues to be cleared should be specified, since the work would 
be costly and laborious, and for the present, perhaps, need only be applied 
below Twenty-third Street. But Broadway and the great avenues, the line of 
streets bordering the North and East Rivers, and especially each and every 

| street leading from a ferry, should be included in the system. Our habit 
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of leaving the snow to melt and rot, filling the air with the seeds of pneu- 
monic and zymotic diseases, is not inconvenient alone—it is positively sui- 
cidal. To leave the snow untouched for the sake of the pleasure or con- 
venience of sleighing, is nonsense. It is not available for such a purpose 
thrice in a season, below Twenty-third Street, nor, with our salt atmosphere 
and enormous travel, is it expectable that it should be. ‘The only practical 
solution of the problem is simple, wholesale deportation. It should be 
remembered that it is not an affair of comfort only. New York cannot 
afford, rich as she is, periodically to sacrifice the time and risk the life and 
health of her over-burdened children as she now does. ‘The evil must be 
abated, and the sooner it is abated, whatever the cost, the better for the 
tax-payers as well as for everybody else. 

The snow and the thaw are not alone responsible for the outrageous 
blockades of the streets. As we have repeatedly urged before, the stop- 
pages of Broadway in the lower part of the town—the most frequent and 
harassing troubles of the sort—are caused in a great measure by the wagons 
of the express companies. The offices, or rather warehouses, of these 
companies are for the most part huddled together between Wall Street 
and the Bowling Green, and during a great part of the day their huge 
vehicles are backed toward their doors at right angles to the line of the 
street, and thus by their number and position make many stoppages abso- 
lutely inevitable. Just below, at the extremity of the island, are the sta- 
tions of three great ferries, nine-tenths of the passengers and carriages from 
which must necessarily pass up Broadway. Here also is the end of seven 
or eight omnibus routes, which must likewise pass up the city by the 
same street, to say nothing of the Bureau of Emigration and its landing 
thousands, involving more travel to and fro than any similar place in the 
world. Under these circumstances, the folly of having the enormous 
traffic of the express companies concentrated directly in the track of al] 
these living streams ought to be manifest enough. In point of fact it is 
the occasion of immeasurable annoyance and loss of time to almost every 
one who does business in, or has need to pass through, the lower part of 
the city. The halt which this blockade of express wagons obliges is con- 
stantly felt in curses, struggles, breakages, and general discomfort and 
disturbance in all the cross-lines of travel clear north to Canal Street. 
The peace and comfort of New York necessitate the removal of these 
express depots from Broadway to the cross streets or elsewhere, so that 
they shall no longer constitute, as they now do, a public nuisance ; and 
this removal may well be enforced as the first step of a very important 
series in the march of municipal reform. 


THE FUNCTION OF MUSIC. 

T is claimed by all lovers of music that it has a purifying, an ennobling 
influence on all who allow themselves to come under its power, and 
yet it is a common remark that the professors of this art number more 
ill-regulated lives and more bad tempers than any other. ‘This seeming 
paradox has never been explained. Perhaps one reason of this is that 
writers on the subject are usually idealists who, instead of seeking for 
philosophic causes of actual facts, prefer beautiful though vague imagin- 
ings as to possible effects of music on characters more highly wrought 
than commonly exist in our everyday world. Cxarles Auchester has 
delighted hundreds of transcendentalists, and cultivated a kind of sensuous 
intellectuality which feeds the vanity and acts on the imagination like 
any other sensational novel, the reader all the while believing that he or 
she—commonly the latter—is cultivating the noblest faculties of the mind, 
instead of developing a morbid love of cheap excitement, purchased with- 
out effort and satisfied without performance. Strange to relate, though 
music is the nominal theme, and wondrous word-pictures of intangible 
pleasure the enjoyment, no reader is ever stimulated to musical effort. 
Honor May is the name of a new musical-mad novel, inferior to Charles 
Auchester altogether as a novel, or bit of work, yet far superior in the 
fact that some practical object is aimed at—‘ the ennobling of the life 
through” the “sixth sense.” As far as the story takes us, not much is 
accomplished, for the heroine disowns the noblest affection of which she is 
capable, and founds a musical charity school. Were this life one grand 
rehearsal, and heaven an opera, such charity would be rational. While 
heaven is as it is, and this life what we make it, there is much that must 
come before music as the regenerator of the masses ; yet we cannot deny 

that the concordance of sound has a vast influence upon the multitude. 
The mystery of our human trinity is never more forcibly exhibited than 
in the effects of sound. Is it an appeal to the senses, or, through them, to 
the intellect, or is it a mere matter of nerves that excite the emotions? If 
we deem music an intellectual pleasure, it will be found difficult to explain 
in what it consists ; for how can we show the reason that a combination of 
notes which can express no tangible idea yet moves us to tears? The 
generally received impression is that music moves us because it carries 
us by some imperceptible principle of association to what we have liked in 
time past. Why, then, should music delight the young child? Even the 
brute creation to some extent are under its spell. We believe that its 
pleasure is emotional, and in this lies the secret of its power both for good 
and evil. It is for good when, by the softening of the heart, kindness and 
love are given to those of Gop’s creatures who need them, and when 
generous actions are the fruits of excited feeling. It is for evil when 
emotions subside without one kind word having been. produced; when 


| with so many professors of the art. 


| 


emotions are roused only for the indulgence of excitement, and die without 
having had worthy life. It is this that renders music powerless for good 
It is their business thus to excite 
themselves, and without the necessary outlet for feeling in laudable en- 
deavor after palpable good, the possibilities of their natures are exhausted. 
Actors thus wear out their powers, and, by simulating too great loveliness, 
lose its possession. A good man once prayed that “Gop would withhold 


all knowledge that might not be translated into our daily life.” It would 


| be hard for the descendants of Eve to utter that prayer, and yet it suggests 


| No grandeur of feeling and absence of action. 














. and readiness of execution to the real work of life. 


| a life full of excellence. No unfulfilled promise of beauty and utility, but 


of adequate performance and just proportions—the way of the perfect man. 
In short, none of the 
splendid heroes of inertia that this undue prominence of sentiment or 
emotion at the expense of action is sure to develop. 

If such is the power of music, it becomes a practical question how it 
can be applied to mould the character, to modify prejudice, and purify the 
life. Close observers will recognize in it one of the strongest external 
motive powers that can be brought to bear upon the will. The human 
will, like many other gifts, must be persuaded under the influence of 
desire ; it will act with more force and accuracy than it can by any spon- 
taneous effort, and there is no one thing that can awaken all the powers to 
ardent activity like music. If a duty is before you for which there is a 
decided distaste, warm yourself with sweet concords to attempt it—nor 
deem that by using such gifts you are subordinating conscience. Realize 
that in the full life all our powers are needed, and that each power has its 
own mission to perform. To those that have the sixth sense there is a pos- 
sibility of almost continuous progress, for their recreation develops a 
mobility of both the moral and intellectual natures that must give strength 
But here again music 
must be recognized as a recreation, or as a means for the accomplishment 
of great ends, and not in itself one of the great aims of human life. 
Wrested from its proper position as a pleasure and made a chief end of 
existence, it belittles its worshippers ; it monopolizes them and renders 
insipid things of more practical value. By satisfying the senses it will 
deaden the activity, and thus narrow the circle of actual exertion, and by 
refining the sensibilities it renders the sight of pain repugnant, instead of 
intensifying the desire to give relief—eventually substituting a sentimen- 
tality for sympathy, and developing a distinct selfishness in the place of 
refinement. 


“So noble gifts, if basely used, 
Will sternliest avenge the wrong, 
And grind with slavish pangs the wretch 
Whom once they made divinely strong.” 








THE “TALENTED” YOUNG MAN. 


L persons of a melancholy habit—such, for example, as is fostered by 
grafting on the natural vivacity of Calvinism the added cheerfulness of 
dyspepsia, or induced, perhaps, by editing a country paper, or marrying a 
poor man with a taste for children—life often seems the merest jumble of 
trials and afflictions. And even for us more fortunate ones, made happy by 
good digestion and the consciousness of virtue, it is sometimes hard to be 
reconciled to all the dispensations of Providence. ’Tis a good world 
enough, as worlds go, if there were not such an apparently unnecessary 
surplus of thorns over roses. One is beset so constantly by so many trivial 
annoyances which seem to serve no useful purpose, except to try one’s 
temper, that it really asks no slight degree of fortitude and piety to possess 
one’s soul in patience, and not to rebel. Perhaps this is the very good 
itself which mosquitoes and organ-grinders and religious weeklies were 
intended to achieve, and probably to a similar design we must look for the 
raison a’étre, elsewhere hard to discover, of an affliction tenfold more use- 
less and more appalling than any or all of these—the talented young man. 

From other miseries there is a possible refuge, but from this there is no 
escape. The mosquito has its favorite haunts, whence he is loath to roam ; 
and otherwhere earth has climes whither his restless wing has not learned to 
turn its sanguinary flight nor his vengeful hum begun to make night hideous. 
And even in his chosen lairs, with proper precautions, one may bid him 
defiance ; we may bar the fell dragon’s blighting path, and from under the 


‘protecting gauze smile serene contempt on his baffled fury. The organ- 


grinder is usually venal, the religious weekly one need not read, but the 
talented young man is not so easily disposed of. Everywhere you meet him ; 
from Greenland’s icy mountains to India’s coral strand earth knows no spot 
that is sacred from his awful presence. And the worst of it is that those 
who call themselves your friends seem to take a fiendish delight in even 
going out of their way to fasten on you the infliction. He is sprung on you 
suddenly at street corners, when you are sanguinely waiting for car or 
stage that shall not be more than twice filled ; he is flung upon you at 
theatres, to strangle your enjoyment by his talented criticisms ; he is kept 
ambushed under invitations to dinner, and only let out at the last moment 
when there is no escape ; he poisons the festive bowl to which you have 
been invited by a crafty friend ; he is constantly being introduced at all 
times and places by some heartless monster, who thereupon departs and 
leaves you in his clutches. And once fairly in his power there is no hope 
but in his mercy. You can’t very well kick him, for he is too entirely in- 
offensive ; and nothing short of the heroic method will avail to release you 
from the odious incubus of his talents. He is always going just the way 
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you are; and as he never by any chance has anything whatever to do 
himself, it is next to impossible to persuade him that anybody else can be 
better employed than in listening to his instructive conversation. 

In person the talented young man is tall and generally thin, with fair 
and rather lank hair, brushed back behind his ears, and no beard, unless 
he be an English talented young man, when one on approaching him becomes 
dimly conscious of a faint glory of side whisker. Talented young men 
from the Continent, on the other hand, are usually bearded like the pard, 
and quite as averse to change of raiment. But all alike wear glasses, which 
are so becoming, their lady acquaintances tell them in pretty raptures, and 
are all interestingly pallid, with deep-set, dreamy eyes, and fair, high brows, 
gently sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought. They all smoke a great 
deal, and drink as much as they can, being easily fuddled; whereby 
they gain the reputation among their femaie admirers of being very wild 
fellows indeed, and are sometimes, in moments of sweet confidence, gently 
reproved for their excesses, when they will smile sadly and shake a depre- 
cating head as who should say, It is the fate of genius! The talented 
young man is not often a dandy; he rather affects a certain laborious 
disorder in his apparel which shall single him out from the common herd, 
and so gain him the proud distinction which is one chief aim of his ambition, 
to be inquired after and pointed out as the talented Mr. Snooks. 

Of course he writes poetry, and every album in the circle he infests 
knows the touch of his inspired pen. Such sweet verses, so smooth and 
so easily understood ; not like that nasty Mr. Browning’s odious gibberish. 
He seldom publishes, however ; he has got beyond that; he has learned to 
scorn the ignoble plaudits of the rabble—*alignum spernere vulgus, he 
says with a fine flavor of classicality. And as for fame, that is all very 
well for boys, but men know it for the ignis fatuus it is. If his friends do 
him the honor to admire his humble efforts, he is proud and happy to 
please them ; but ask him not to leave his peaceful retirement to join in the 
senseless and futile race of glory. He says this with a lofty air and 
punctuates with a sigh, whereat little Miss Lydia, whose ringlets he has 
been immortalizing, is overwhelmed with compassion and loves him on the 
spot. Sometimes he plays, oftener still he sings, he draws, he paints ; in 
fact he does everything, as little Miss Lydia may tell you in a gush of 
incoherent admiration, so divinely that you can’t imagine. And he has 
such talents, everybody says, if he only would cultivate them. 

This is the burden of the chant that he is always singing in your 
ear, with a myriad of feminine retainers to join in the chorus. And 
you—you are often fairly bewildered by this persistency of assertion into 
believing with these fair idolaters. You look for the talents, but you don’t 

find them; you only find, instead, a very ordinary, rather silly young 
man who talks a great deal about himself, and who is of uncommonly 
little use in the world. Still, where there is so much smoke there ought to 
be a little fire, and the most sceptical observer is frequently seduced into 
believing that there may be in the talented young man—very far, to be sure, 
and difficult to get at, but still there—more ‘than is apparent on the surface. 
But woe be to him if he permits by so much as a single unwary word this 
wavering to become apparent. From that moment the talented young man 
fastens upon him, like the Old Manof the Sea upon Sinbad, and leaves him 
not with life. Female adulation he has so plenteously that even on his incu- 
rious palate it palls at last ; but masculine faith is rare enough to be surpass- 
ing sweet. There is but one alternative for the unhappy wretch who has 
made that fatal .slip—either to fly the country, or, if possible even by lend- 
ing him money, to induce the talented young man to publish a book. 

That is very often effectual. The keen scalpel of ruthless criticism 
cuts surely but swiftly to the core of the cancerous vanity that no social 

knife is keen enough to reach. To be sure, there are some cases so har- 
dened as to be incurable ; talented young men that the scoring of a dozen 
books should fail to move one jot from the lofty pinnacle of a well- 
balanced conceit, and who finally become talented old men without ever 
suspecting what idiots they are. But these are extreme cases ; the major- 
ity need only one chill blast of impartial opinion to dissipate the rosy 
mists which self-love has woven around them and restore them to be useful 
members of society. The talented young man is usually the product of 
exaggerated maternal or sisterly admiration, acting and reacting on a mind 
growing more and more enfeebled urfder this sirocco wind of flattery. A 
mother’s eyes are sharp to discern in her son the prodigy she hopes for, 
and if he be an only son with several sisters his doom is sealed. The 
admiration which his own sisters feel for him is speedily communicated to 
other people’s sisters, who soon, from ready hearers of his praises, become 
as industrious retailers. Beset by such formidable artillery of feminine 
wiles, what is the luckless object to do? What did Sampson do in the 
insidious caresses of Delilah? what Hercules in the snares of Omphale ? 
Of course he succumbed, as every man must and will co the end of time. 
So, on the whole, we ought perhaps rather to pity the talented young man 


than to revile him ; but it is wise in our pity to take the most enchanting 
view of him that welcome distance can lend. 





KANT’S CRITIC OF PURE REASON. 
(SECOND ARTICLE.) 


KAN T has separated his work into the three divisions into which the 
problem, How are synthetical judgments @ priori possible? was seen 


ae ei 





to resolve itself. The first division, which answers the question, How a 
science of pure mathematics is possible? and which, therefore, involves 
a deduction of the pure contemplations of sensuotsness—time and space— 
Kant calls transcendental esthetic ; the second, which investigates How 
a science of pure physics is possible ? and thence proceeds to a deduction 
of the pure conceptions of the understanding, he calls‘transcendental logic ; 
and the third, which answers, How a science of metaphysics is possible? 
and accordingly enters upon a deduction of the pure conceptions of reason, 
is named transcendental dialectic. 

The first part opens with definitions of the terms to be used therein. 
The ultimate root from which all our cognitions arise, no matter of what 
sort, is an affection of our inner self. Such an affection we call (1) sensa- 
tion, and the power to receive sensations we call sensuousness. But sen- 
sation merely gives impressions in us, which we could not distinguish from 
us, and thus become conscious of, unless we had a faculty of casting them 
outside of us, as it were, and beholding them externally—and hence as not 
ourselves (as non-ego), although they are simply sensations in us—a faculty 
of beholding which we call (2) contemplation. But neither can we become 
conscious of objects unless we relate them to each other, and this power of 
relating we call (3) conception or comprehension. The three activities in 
their union constitute a perception. 

Now, sensations being altogether émpirical, and hence not objects of an 
a priori science, the possibility of having any such science must be decided 
by the fact whether we have gure contemplations, or contemplations wherein 
sensation takes no part. The necessity arises, therefore, to take hold of 
some contemplation of a sensuous object and, stripping from it all that 
pertains to sensation, see what, if anything, will remain. The philosopher 
asserts that whoever makes that experiment must find that there remains, 
first, an outward contemplation, which we call spage, but which, when we 
examine it, by no means proves itself to be derived by abstraction— through 
our stripping from the contemplation of the sensuous object its sensuous 
element—but on the contrary must be conceived as prior to and indepen- 
dent of the objects, since sensations could not be externalized by us as ob- 
jects in space, unless we had already a contemplation of the space wherein 
to externalize them. It appears, therefore, that in some manner—unex- 
plained by Kant, but shown by Fichte to be necessary if the ego is to be 
an ego, or if self-consciousness is to become possible—the ego contains in 
itself originally a power to /ook out of itself an infinite space, wherein to 
place its sensations. 

That space is such an absolute contemplation of the ego—or an origi- 
nal form of our sensuousness, as Kant calls it—and not a conception, is evi- 
dent from the fact that we have only one space, and therefore cannot relate 
it toothers. Moreover, if space were a discursive conception and not this 
absolute contemplation, the science of geometry, with its apodictical asser- 
tions, would be utterly impossible. For that the shortest line between two 
points is also the only straight line cannot be known from the conception of 
the shortest line, since that conception does not include straightness ; nor 
can it be known through conception that space has only three dimensions, 
or that the two sides of a triangle together are larger than the third. All 
these, and, indeed, all the universally valid propositions of geometry, can be 
known to us neither through experience nor through conceptions ; since, if 
they were known through experience, they could not claim universal validity, 
and if they were known through an analysis of conceptions, they could not 
be synthetical cognitions, as they are ; hence they must be cognitions of 
an @ priori contemplation. 

But in making that experiment of stripping off from our contemplations 
of sensations all that appertains to sensation we find, moreover, that there 
remains a second contemplation, and the only possible other pure contem- 
plation, which, in that it is not of the outward but of the inward, is not a 
together of infinite points reciprocally determining each other, but rather a 
succession of infinite points—each successive one determined by the pre- 
ceding, but not vice versa—and which contemplation is called “me. 

Like space, time cannot be a discursive conception, nor a knowledge 
derived from sensation, since, if it were the former, there could not arise 
from it the synthetical cognition—for instance, that different times cannot 
be together at the same time ; and since, if it were the former, time were 
not impossible in itself, without a succession of sensations ; nor could we 
ever claim apodictical validity for the synthetical cognitions—of the science 
of arithmetic—which arise through time. ‘Time is, therefore, an absolute 
a@ priori contemplation of the ego—or an original form of our sensuousness 
—and that it is the on/y other pure a priori sensuous contemplation of the 
ego appears from this, that all other sensuous conceptions must presuppose 
something empirical ; that is, some relation to sensation. The ground of 
the act of the ego whereby it creates the contemplation of time, or the 
deduction that that act is involved in the conception of the ego, Kant 
has not undertaken ; but it is fully established by Fichte, in his Science 
of Knowledge. 

“Time and space,” Kant concludes, “ are therefore the two sources of 
cognition, from which @ priori synthetic cognitions may be derived, as 
particularly the science of geometry instances beautifully.. For both 
together are pure forms of all sensuous contemplations, . and, 


being this, are universally valid for all sensuous contemplation ; though, of 
course, for the same reason also, no further than sensuous contemplation.” 











The question, How a pure science of mathematics is possible? has, 
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therefore, been answered by showing that space and time are absolute and 
pure contemplations of all sensuous knowing—the one being a éogether of 
infinite points and lines, the other a succession of points—and that hence, 
so far as this pure contemplation extends, it must lead to the same results 
for all sensuous knowing. 

Likewise has been shown that the forms wherein all sensuous cogni- 
tions appear—time and*space—are @ priori absolute forms of all sensuous 
knowing, and that there could be no such knowing except in and through 
these forms, since they must always be presupposed. ‘The problem, how- 
ever, where the sexsations come from which fill up these pure contempla- 
tions, has not been touched at all. But since all cognitions rest upon 
conception, contemplation, and sensation, and since conceptions, as merely 
signs for the relations of contemplations to each other, are altogether 
arbitrary, and the products of absolute spontaneity, and since of our con- 
templations the pure ones are also absolute acts, as has been shown, the 
question becomes of paramount importance, and lies, indeed, too near to be 
passed by. What is the cause of these sensations in the ego? Whence do 
they come? Are they also free acts, like our conceptions, or absolute 
original forms of our consciousness—creations of the ego—like time and 
space? 

It is because these questions lie so very near these investigations about 
time and space that Kant makes some allusions to them in his concluding 
remarks to his transcendental esthetic ; only allusion, however, or, at the 
utmost, general observations. But by no means does he attempt an 
exhaustive deduction of them. Had he finished the !atter, the Critic of 
Pure Reason would have escaped many misrepresentations. It was reserved 
for Fichte to do so, in somewhat the following manner: The ego cannot 
posit itself as ego, cannot be self-conscious of itself as reason, except as a 
limited ego ;* and since all limitedness must be a determined, and cannot 
be a general, limitedness, there must be originally in the ego a whole 
infinite system of limitations, which in this their immediateness we call 
sensations or feelings. Now, whereas it can be shown, from the possibility 
of an ego, that the ego must posit itself as limited, the determinedness of this 
limitation cannot be deduced, since it itself conditions egohood. Hence the 
whole system of feelings is utterly beyond deduction, and necessarily so, 
since the ego could not be ego otherwise. To ask for their deduction is, 
therefore, as absurd as, and equivalent to, asking, Why is the ego an ego, 
and why is it not something else? f 

This absurdity, however, which in the case of mathematical science 
would be immediately apparent to all, seems not to strike people to the 
same degree in the field of philosophy. At any rate, there is a class of 
men who cannot see that absurdity and contradiction, and who persist in 
asking for the ground of their feelings. Unable to find rationally such a 
ground, they create an arbitrary conception, call it Being, and now worship 
this idol made by themselves as the real ground of all that enters their 
consciousness. In this manner the conception of a being independent of 
and determining the ego has become the great bugbear of the human race, 
and deprived it of all self-reliance. Yet it is clearly a pure phantom, spec- 
tre, and self-created shadow, invented to be assumed as a ground for what 
lies utterly beyond the application of the conception of causality ; and 
those who teach it are dogmatists who demand a blind faith in arbitrary 
assertions. The belief in that dogma of being—unless it is held to be 
merely what it is: a conception of our own—causes men to lose all self- 
reliance, independence, and self-determination, and necessarily makes 
them fatalists ; for they assume no longer themselves, but an outside, unin- 
telligible being, as the ground of their determinations. 
ab Compare { particularly § 25 of Kant’s Critic of Pure Reason. 

t “‘ The very description of the Science of Knowledge involves that every one who produces it within himself 
produces himself a picture of actual consciousness, and hence a series of pictures of all that is found as actually 
occurring in consciousness, and contemplates himself in thus producing it. Every one who studies and 
comprehends that science must find this as an immediate fact to himself To say that this same series is 
produced in the same manner in ordinary consciousness, would not only be a contradiction of this immediate 
consciousness itself, but also of the express assertion of the Science of Knowledge, and would anrul its 
whole system ; for this science holds that common consciousness is a complete system, and that no separate 
part thereof can be without all others, nor all others without each separate part. This science cannot, 
therefore, ho!d that common i prod gradually, and in a series, first-a separate A, and thena 
separate B, etc., etc.; since the one is not possible without the other, and since, therefore, the whole, with 
all its separate parts, would have to be produced at once, if we could speak at all of production in 
this connection. But why should we speak of production in connection with actual consciousness? Actual 
consciousness is; is wholly and altogether compl the t we 1 are compl and have 
self-consciousness, with which self-consciousness, as its ultimate link, the Science of Knowledge con- 
cludes. Our existing world is complete, as undoubtedly all will confess, when we ave.. Our actual life 
can do nothing more than become conscious of this world, piece by piece, as inexplicable chance may 
have connected these pieces, and to comprehend, analyze, aad form a judgment of these pieces. ‘To assert 


generating in actual life is, therefore, senseless, Life is not a generating, but a finding. This very 
pretended generating is what our philosophy tradicts and refutes. But this absolutely existing world 
can, according to our philosophy, be ¢veated and judged, in actual life, as if it had arisen through an original 
construction similar to the constructions of the Science of Knowledge. Actual life can be complemented and 
regarded according to the laws of such a construction, and we can, moreover, be sure that actual 
observation will confirm such a complementing. It is not necessary to live and experience everything, or 
all the intermediate links ; exactly as we need not, supported by a scientific geometry, actually measure all the 
lines which we require to use, but can discover some through mere calculation. But to consider this as 7 in 
the light of a categorical z# 7s so, this fiction in the light of a narrative of a true event which happened at 
a certain time, is an evident misunderstanding. Does any one believe that we intended to furnish, in our 
construction of fi al consci in the Science of Knowledge, a history of the acts of consciousness 
before consciousness was—the history of a man before his birth? How could we, when we expressly 
declare that consciousness exists only together with all its determinations, and that we do not desire 
any consciousness in advance of all consciousness and without consciousness? These are misapprehensions 
which no one guards himself against, because they are not ~expected until they actually occur. ‘Thus 
all cosmogonies are attempts to narrate an original construction of the universe from its fundamental 
components. But does any originator of a cosmogony pretend to say that things really did happen 
in the way in which he describes them to have happened in his ¢ gony? Certainly not, if he but 
understands himself and knows whereof he speaks. For he doubtless holds the universe to be an 
organic whole, whereof no separate part can exist unless all others exist, and which, therefore, could 
not rise into existence graduaily at all, but must necessarily have been complete at any time when 
it was. It is true that unscientific understanding—which ought to be kept within the sphere of the 
iven, and ought not to be invited to investigate matters of this kind—believes itself listening to a narrative, 
cause it can understand only narratives.” —Fichte’s Sun-Clear Refore. 

It is remarkable as an instance of human unclearness in thinking, that there are still peop!e— 
aye, learned “‘ philosophers” like Darwin, Vogt, etc.—so intellectually blinded that they scriously propound, 
and are ready to accept as actual narratives, speculations on the creation of the world. What_is still more 
remarkable is this, that these i lly come from men who deny the possibility of going 
beyond experi i of Plato and other metaphysicians are not 


























ience with cognitions. ‘he wildest “ravin 

so utterly absurd and self-contradictory as these attempts of materialists to describe in a materialistic way the 

enesis of matter from—What? It seems as if all efforts to point out the contrad‘ction of this proceeding 
ipwreck on human idiocy. : 








It is because of this wicked and irreligious—because freedom-denying— 
character of the belief in the conception of being that the course whereby 
Kant and Fichte demonstrated its shadowy and wholly imaginary nature 
constitutes a momentous epoch in the history of our race. For although 
Kant merely alludes to the matter, it is very clear that he emphatically 
denies an objective being outside of us as the ground of our sensuous 
impressions. First, Kant says, in so many words, “that nothing which we 
contemplate in space is a thing in itself ;” that “ those which we call external 
objects are merely representations of our sensuousness, the form whereof 
is space ;” and “that all objects of the senses have the same ideality as 
time and space ;” and, secondly, the whole Critic of Pure Reason would be 
one mass of contradictions unless he intended to establish that all the 
being outside of us, all that which we call being, is simply a production of 
our thinking ; and hence a mere conception. It is true that he generally 
calls this being of a sensuous object “the thing in itself,” but he quite 
as emphatically takes care to say that the thing in itself is nothing but 
that “which the understanding adds to the appearance ”—to the external- 
ized sensations—éy converting the many-fold of this appearance into one con- 
sciousness.” 

Indeed, it was through Kant’s Critic of Pure Reason that Fichte 
was awakened to this insight and enabled to shake off the system of 
fatalism wherein he had lost himself; and throughout all his writings 
Fichte defends Kant against those dogmatists who wished to make it appear 
as if Kant were one of them. 

The reason why it was poSsible to misunderstand Kant was—beside a 
want of earnest attention to the drift of the system as a whole—a peculiar 
terminology, which the nature of his subject almost made necessary. 
Thus, he speaks always of “ appearances” and “ sensuous knowing,” as if 
there really were possible another knowing ; and even goes so far as to coin 
fictitious intelligences, who might be in possession of such other knowing. 
But in the same paragraph (iv. of the General Remarks to the Transcen- 
dental ésthetic) he explains that we only call it sensuous knowing 
“because it is not original, z. ¢., because it does not itself give the exzstence of 
the object to the contemplation ;’ in other words, because all knowing 
necessarily posits itself as limited in advance of its consciousness, and 
could not do otherwise unless it were to be not-knowing, which is absurd. 
Here again it appears, therefore, that those who have accused Kant of being 
a sceptic, because he denied that we could know anything about the things 
in themselves, have utterly misapprehended him. We cannot know any- 
thing about them as such, simply because there is nothing to be known 
about them as such ; they are nothing except what they seem and appear 
in our sensuousness ; and to ask what they would be if we were not we, 
is absurd and contradictory, and just as foolish as to ask what a triangle 
would be if it were not a triangle? Or, in other words, if to know means 
to have a knowledge wherein sensation, contemplation, and conception are 
united, then we cannot know anything of the things in themselves, simply 
because the conception of such things is that of objects wof relating to 
sensation. But if to know means merely to think, then ego can very well 
think the thing in itself; and in fact it is nothing but a thought. 

In the Second Part of his Critic of Pure Reason Kant proceeds to the 
question, How is a pure science of physics possible? 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


“A LAYMAN’S RELIGION.” 


O THE EDITOR OF THE ROUND TABLE: 

S1r: Permit me to assure “A Modern Minister” that I Zave read several 
of his articles with interest and instruction. They have served to lead my 
thoughts into unaccustomed channels, tending toward religious convictions, where 
before had been only floating opinions. I cannot say that these convictions have 
been altogether in accordance with the doctrines promulgated by the articles in 
question. . 

All men who do not cast aside at the threshold of religious discussion the 
light of reason vouchsafed to mankind by Gop, whereby might be seen and 
understood His works, so far as it pleased Him to reveal, must admit that there 
are such things as absolute impossibilities, the pertormance of which is as much 
beyond infinite power as finite power ; such, for instance, as to construct a plain 
triangle, the sum of whose angles is more or less than two right angles; to 
create two mountains without a valley between; to conceive of a whole, call it 
substance or essence, or what you will, which is not greater than, and therefore 
not equal to, any of its parts. Argument with men who do cast aside this heaven- 
given light or guide is futile, and discussion is a waste of words. And yet, 
amazing as it seems, by far the larger proportion of Christians apparently do 
just this thing, and profess to believe in a theological theory that is inconsistent 
with the first and simplest axiom of mathematics. However, when we remember 
that the Christians were for centuries a priest-ruled people, out from under whose 
influences we are but just emerging ; when we remember that the strongest hold 
upon the masses was by way of mystifying their intellects ;. when we remember 
how fond human beings are of power, how jealous they are of its loss, be they 
never so devout and never so sincere ; when we make the effort to think how, 
when one has brought himself to believe that he is convinced of the Trinitarian 
doctrine—how when he has done this, as I think it must be done, at the sacrifice 
of his reason, how entirely then he must be under the control of his ecclesiastical 
teacher; when we do this it becomes not a matter of much surprise that the 
Christian world so slowly awakens unto the simpler interpretation of the teach- 
ings of our Lord and Saviour Christ Jesus. 

I am told by “A Modern Minister” that I misapprehend the doctrine ot the 
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Trinity. The following is an extract from Articles of Religion, “as established 
by the bishops, the clergy, and laity of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States,” etc. : 

ArTicLe I. 

“There is but one living and true Gop, everlasting, without body, parts, or passions—infinite power, 
wisdom, and goodness—the Maker and preserver of all things both visible and invisible. And in unity of 
this Godhead there be three Persons, of one substance, power, and eternity—the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost.” . 

‘ Articie IT. 

“The Son, which is the Word of the Father, begotten from everlasting of the Father, the very and 
eternal Gon, and of one substance with the Father, took man’s nature in the womb of the blessed Virgin, of 
her substance ; so that two whole and perfect natures—that is to say, the Godhead and Manhood, were joined 
together in one person, never to be divided, whereof is one Christ, very God, and very Man—who truly suf- 
fered, was crucified, dead and buried, to reconcile His Father to us, and to be a sacrifice, not only for original 
guilt, but also for actual sins of men.” 

Now, if human language be a vehicle of human ideas, and if its uses where 
applied to theological matters partake not more of mystification than elucidation, 
then the foregoing articles of religion, as far as they pertain to the relation of 
Gop and Jesus Christ, are, when analyzed by human reason, self-contradictory, 
and open to the objections suggested in my former letter. And, if possible, even 
less will “ A Modern Minister’s” attempt to explain, or to show the conceiva- 
bility of his view of the Trinity, bear analysis. Let me preface a quotation from 
his letter by the observation that, because everything created sprang into 
existence by the mere conception and will of the Creator, Gop, it does not follow 
that His adequate conception, @ ¢., apprehension or appreciation of anything 
already existing, necessarily causes the real existence of an image or duplicate 
of that thing, and that if, granting that it did follow, such were the fact, then 
there would be ¢wo real and equal beings, against the conceivability of the possi- 
bility of whom being at the same time but ove being I do protest. 

Extract from letter : F 

** Man’s words are words only ; man’s conceptions conceptions only. But Gop’s words are deeds; Gop’s 
conceptions, real existences, distinct entities. Creation is simply, to our apprehension, Gon’s act in conceiving 
of things not hitherto existing as existing. 

** Now, the eternal, living, self-conscious Gop must have had from all eternity a conception of Himself. 
That conception must have been adequate, z. ¢., accurate, exact. But, in order to be such, it must have been 
equal to Himself, ‘the very image of His essence.’ 

“ Of course, if Gon’s conceptions of creatures heretofore non-existing, as existing, is life to creatures 
according to His will, much more, 4./ortiori, Gop’s conception of Himself, the one only living and true Gop, 
is not only His adequate, equal image, but also, and in order that it may beso, a real living, eternal, infinite 
existence. Such is the Logos, the eternal Son of Gop, who is Gop, begotten from eternity in Gonp’s 
eternal consciousness of Himself as existing. - Hence is He equal with Gop. Hence was He in the 
beginning with Gop. Hence He is Gop. 

“It could not be otherwise. It is not conczivable that an eternal Being, infinite in wisdom and goodness, 
could exist without a conception of Himself, without self-consciousness. It is not conceivable that such—but I 
need not particularize. The opposite of what [I have above stated as a part of My Religion is, to my mind, 
inconceivable.” 

It is necessary but to follow out this kind of interpretation, and show to what 
absurdity it would lead us, to prove its falsity, as thus: granting the conclusions, 
we have two real existences, infinite and equal. “It is not conceivable that” 
two eternal beings, “infinite in wisdom and goodness, could exist without” 
conceptions of themselves, “ without self-consciousness.” But their -conceptions 
of themselves are not only adequate, equal images, but also, and in order that it 
may be so, are real living, eternal, infinite existences. Now, we have four real 
living and infinite existences, each of which is equal to Gop, each of which 
is GoD. 

“ A Modern Minister” says that I am undoubtedly a Unitarian. I will state 
briefly my own convictions in regard to Jesus Christ, and then let us see if such 
are his apprehensions in regard to the Unitarian belief: I believe that the 
teachings of Jesus Christ, as recorded by the Apostles, contain “all things neces- 
sary to salvation; so that whatsoever is not read therein, nor may be proved 
thereby, is not to be required of any man that it should be believed as an article 
of faith, or be thought requisite or necessary to salvation.” I believe that Jesus 
Christ existed before the-world was, but not that He was of the same substance 
as Gop the Father, more than the angels were ; that He was sent into the world to 
do the will of the Father ; that He was made incarnate through the womb of the 
blessed Virgin without her knowing man ; that after having accomplished the will 
of Gop, He returned unto Heaven, and was and is glorified with the glory which 
He had shared with the Father before the world was. The following extract from 
the last prayer of Jesus with the Apostles seems to my mind to vover the whole 
ground, and though I know of no stronger expressions of Chris? in all his teach- 
ings from which to construe the doctrine of the Trinity than are contained 
therein, or in similar verses elsewhere to those therein, yet to me that doctrine 
is so unfit to apply in explanation of them, and the one I have so briefly set forth 
is so obviously deduced therefrom, that I am moved to request you, sir, to give 
them space. . 


Extracts from St. John, chapter xvii. : 


« Verse I. These words spake Jesus, and lifted up His eyes to Heaven, and said, Father, the hour is 
come ; glorify Thy Son, that Thy Son also may glorify ‘Thee. 


3- And this is life eternal, that they might know Thee the true Gop, and Jesus Christ, whom Thou 


4 Ihave glorified Thee on the earth: I have finished the work which Thou gavest Me to do. 
/ And now, O Father, glorify thou Me with Thine own self with the glory which I had with Thee 
before the world was. 

“6. I have manifested Thy name unto the men which thou gavest Me out of the world: Thine they 
were, and Thou gavest them Me ; and they have kept Thy word. 

‘*11. And now I am no more in the world, but these are in the world, and I come to Thee. 


Holy Father, keep through Thine own name those whom Thou hast given Me, that they may be one. 
as Weare. ” P 


“20. Neither pray I for these alone, 
word: 

“ax. ‘That they all may be one ; as Thou, Father, art in Me, and I in Thee, 
in Us: that the world may believe that Thou hast sent Me. 


**25. O righteous Father, the world hath not known Thee: but I have known T 
known that Thou hast sent Me. iliac 


**26 And I have deciared unto them Thy name, and will deci it; i 
SA i oat me eclare it; that the love wherewith Thou hast 


but for them also which shall believe on Me through their 


that they also may be one 


Though somewhat irrelevant, I cannot refrain from adding that I believe in 
investing the worship of Gop with all the beauty and ceremony that men may 
find themselves able to bestow ypon it. I believe the greatest mistake made by 
Protestantism in general consists in the doing away with impressive religious 
exercises, and in the making of their form of worship, as it were, too cold-hearted 
and undemonstrative, For whatever humanity feels deeply at heart it needs 
some outward show ; and the conyerse is true, that outward show has a vast influ- 
ence upon the heart of humanity.. The Catholjcs appreciate this with many other 

















facts from which they derive a large amount of good, and by the judicious appli- 
cation of which to the wants of humanity they, while conferring untold benefits 
upon mankind, at the same time increase the number of their adherents. 
Already there is an ebb in the tide of Christian belief back toward Catholicity ; 
and I cannot do better in closing this letter than in commending to Protestants 
a careful perusal of the articles printed some time ago in the Atlantic Monthly, 
and which have already been favorably noticed in an editorial of the Round Tadle 
upon the subject of Our Catholic Brethren. A LayMAN. 
St. Louis, December 23, 1868. 








THE FAILURE OF PROTESTANTISM. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE ROUND TABLE: : 

Sir: I have read a communication over the signature of “ McNeill,” which 
appears in your issue of December 12, 1868, and, with your permission, would 
make in the columns of the Round Table a suggestion, of the truth of which, after 
long consideration, there is in my own mind no remaining doubt, while I think 
its bearing upon the subject of the communication referred to will be admitted 
to be important, should I be so happy as to present it in a favorable light in the 
following brief remarks : ‘ 

I willingly accept as included in a definition of the term Divine Revelation the 
“three ideas” of “a miracle ; a certainty of knowledge, as distinguished from the 
conclusions of speculation ;” and “a supreme and ultimate tribunal of appeal, 
like the axioms of mathematics or the fundamental truths of philosophy.” And 
I heartily approve the further statement that, “revelation being above and 
superior to reason, its evidence should be on the same high parallel.” But, fol- 
lowing this, either I have failed to comprehend the argument, or otherwise the 
assertion that “ Protestantism, in divorcing itself from a living connection with 
the past, and repudiating the dogma of a church on earth ubiquitous, eternal, 
and infallible, has denied that only perpetual miracle (in connection with the 
custom of prayer) that can give logical consistency to the claims of Christianity,” 
appears to me not only unfounded, but to be positively incompatible with the 
reasonable conclusions to which your correspondent had previously arrived. 

As the result of much thought upon the subject I am fully convinced, and, as 
a believer in the Christian religion, for myself am willing to admit, that the claim 


of the Bible to be a divine revelation cannot be demonstrated in this age of the 


world by the reason of man, aided or alone. I say demonstrated—and by this I 
mean proved beyond possibility of mistake—for of what import, in this connection, 
can be any array of evidence coming short of such complete demonstration ? 
But in rejecting the impotent aid of reason, I would be none the more willing to 
accept in place thereof any dogma of any Church, however “ubiquitous, eternal, 
and infallible” it might claim to be, inasmuch as it is evident that no claim of the 
character portrayed could for an instant be sustained upon any authority other 
than what may be found in this very Book of Revelation, to the authenticity 
of which it is, therefore, impossible for the Church to add any avouchment of 
her own having the smallest weight or authority. 

If, therefore, neither reason nor the dogma of the Church may be depended 
upon in confirmation of the truth of revelation, there is, in my humble opinion, 
one only remaining alternative, which exists in the supernatural gift and divine 
influence of the Holy Spirit, being the voice of Gop Himself speaking directly to 
the heart and understanding of man, and sealing to whomsoever it is given the 
eternal verity of that which is revealed. In this view of the subject the authen- 
tication of the sacred record is “on the same high parallel” with thé record 
itself; the defence of revelation is taken froma Church whose last apology 
for the assumption of infallibility is thus stricken from her lips; and the 
consciences of men are maintained inviolate against the inquisition of any 
human authority. ; 

Behind the battlements of this doctrine not Protestantism alone, but Protestant 
freedom also, may defy the onslaught of their common foes. 

I remain your obedient servant, 

New Bricuton, Pa., December 18, 1868. 


A READER. 








“ ARYAN.” 


To THE EDITOR OF THE ROUND TABLE: 

Sir: Permit a constant reader of the Round Tad/e to propound aninquiry. I 
have been reading the Sermons on the Failure of Protestantism and on Catholicity, 
by the Rev. Dr. Ewer, Rector of Christ Church, and I have found a word there I 
never saw before, and whose presence spoils a sentence for me, at least. I regret 
this the more because I am in sympathy with the learned divine in his views, and 
have read the sermons with the greatest pleasure and profit. I am not the only 
priest of the Holy Catholic Church who feels the greatest possible interest in the 
success of Dr. Ewer’s entering wedge into the Protestanism of the nineteenth 
century. Let the bubble be pricked to let out its gas. The word which is spoken 
of above is Aryan; and the whole seutence is found on the nineteenth and twentieth 
pages, namely : “ Of course I do not mean to charge against it (Protestantism), 
that ithas not Christianized the whole world. What I mean to say is, that it has 
failed to be a religion suited to every kind of even the Aryan man.” 

Perhaps the learned author will favor us with his own explanation, and thus 
confer a great favor on more than one 


f PRIEST OF THE HoLy CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
New York City, December 28, 1868. 








FANNY AND DON FUAN. 


To THE EpIToR OF THE ROUND TABLE: 

Sir: A weekly paper asserts that Byron’s Don Fuan “fathered” Halleck’s 
Fanny. This assertion, of course, implies the assumption that Don Fuan was 
published before Fanny was written. Is this the case? The negative is highly 
probable ; the affirmative barely possible. Let us look at the dates. Don Fuan 


began to be published in mid-autumn of 1819. Fanny was published in Decem- 
ber of the same year. (There was a second edition in 1821, which apparently 
caused the wrong date in Duyckinck’s Cyclopedia.) Considering the slowness 
of communication in those days between Europe and America; considering, 
also, what a business it then was to get up even a pamphlet the size of Fanny, 
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it is certainly very unlikely that the American poet could have seen the Eng- 
lish poem before he began his own. It is only just possible ; and to make it 
possible we must suppose that Halleck wrote Fanuy off currente calamo in an 
almost incredibly short space of time and with unexampled rapidity. The gen- 
eral opinion of old New Yorkers is, that “anny was not “fathered” by Dox 


Fuan, but suggested by Beppo. CARL BENSON. 
New York, January 11, 1869. 








REVIEWS. 


All books designed for review in the Round TABLE must be sent to this office. 





MORAL USES OF DARK THINGS.* 
“Ibis redibis nunquam,in bello peribis.”* 

| By a number of persons of different minds look at some simple object—a 

tree, for instance. The tree will not impress any two of them with the 
same thoughts. The child will think its shade a nice spot to play in. The 
school-boy will wonder if there are any bird’s-nests in it.. The farmer will 
calculate how many cords of wood it will make. The artist will note the 
contour and lights and shades that play among the leaves. The mathematician 
will reflect upon bases of support and centres of gravity. The botanist will cal] 
to mind the species, genus, and order. And so on. Objectively, the tree 
is once and for ever the same thing; subjectively, its. aspect changes with every 
one who looks upon it; and even according to varying frames of mind of the 
same observer. The tree in a thunder-shower is a very different affair from the 
tree on a sultry day: in the one case a conductor of lightning that may kill; in 
the other a protection from the heat. Practically, the uses of a tree are many. 
It may furnish medicine, food, garments, tan, fans, ropes, timber, according to 
the way in which it is used. Theoretically, its uses are, perhaps, more numerous 
still. The artist’s, the mathematician’s, and the botanist’s thoughts, just sup- 
posed, are instances of a theoretical “use,” or purpose, that the tree subserves. 
It appeals equally to the moralist and the theologian: Dr. Paley would find in it 
an argument from design, and Bishop Butler one from analogy; Dr. Bushnell 
could easily find a “moral use” for it. In short, it is not going too far to say 
that there is no human emotion or train of thought that a tree may not suggest, 
or actually bring about. Everything depends upon the way in which it is 
observed ; and the difference in methods of observation necessarily resides with 
observers. How, then, shall a tree be so described that all may gain the same 
idea of it? The thing is impossible. Equally futile would be the endeavor 
to discover what a tree really is: we cannot get beyond chemical elements, 
and we do not know what these are. The apparent idea of a tree is the 
same with no two human beings; the real idea exists only in the mind of 
Omnipotence. 

The tree may conveniently stand in illustration of the line of argument we 
intend ic pursue. With our author, we “assume the reality of final causes,” and 
doubtless agree with him in assuming, furthermore, that cause results in effect, 
and that effect is the design, aim, or purpose of cause—in other words, its “use.” 
The “use” of a tree is the effect it produces. But, produces upon whom or 
what? Only those who believe that the world was made for the sole benefit of 
man can contend that the use man puts a tree to is its o/y use ; and even these 
hold to a flimsy argument, seeing that the number of trees used by man is incon- 


_ceivably small in proportion to the whole number that exist that he never sees, 


much less uses. A tree is of use to a multitude of other animals beside man, and, 
for aught we know to the contrary, may be of more use to itself than to all other 
created things put together. But, granting human use or benefit to be the final 
cause, or, what is the same thing, reason, for the existence of a tree, which one of 
the numberless uses that man may put a tree to is to be taken as the decisive test ? 
Probably no one in particular ; more probably still, all of them together ; but if 
any special use stands highest, or first, it is natural to suppose it to be the most 
general or evident one—the one that benefits the largest number of persons in 
the most obvious way, and not that which from its very nature can subserve only 
the interests of the fewest. The number of persons who look upona tree esthet- 
ically, as an object of beauty, is very few ; the number who regard it scientifically, 
as an object addressing the intellect, is fewer still; while it is only in solitary 
instances, here and there, that a man finds in a tree an object appealing to his 
moral sense. Though we may vaguely decide differently, by a sort of transcen- 


‘dental reasoning, a tree has, therefore, a “moral use” only in these last solitary 


instances; and it seems scarcely rational to suppose such a rare and excep- 
tional use as the moral one to be the real aim or design of atree. Yet, if we do 
not mistake our author, this is the conclusion to which his mode of reasoning 
would bring him. With him, “ Moral uses . are, in fact, the last ends of 
Gop in everything, including even His physical uses themselves.” 

Such a term as “last ends of Gop” should be very guardedly used; for in 
employing it we are speaking of that of which we know nothing, and rendering 
ourselves liable to the charge of presuming to scan the inscrutable. We hold 
that we cannot discern the last end of Gop in the creation of a tree ; at most, we 
can but descry some of the more obvious and tangible ends subserved. And we 
think it will be admitted that no ends or aims have, so far as we ourselves are 
concerned, any actual existence except such as we are enabled to take cognizance 
of. Weare only able to know of cause by effect; if no effect is observable, no 
cause is predicable. Our notion of the Creator Himself comes solely from that 
reflection upon created things observed that shows the necessity of a Creator. 
We affirm a maker only by observation of a thing made. If a person fail to 
observe or deduce a moral use in any one of the bright or the dark things of the 
world, that thing has no moral use so far as he is concerned ; it is #é/ in that par- 
ticular case. The number of persons capable of experiencing any moral reflections 
whatever upon observation of the majority of natural objects is extremely small ; in 
the course of the world’s history the ratio this number bears to the whole human 
race becomes almost inconceivably small. If, then, as our author argues, Gop 
has introduced all the “dark things” of the world solely for a moral purpose, it 
would seem that He has inflicted an incalculable amount of suffering upon the 
many for the sake of benefit to accrue to the very few. We do not see how this 
conclusion is to be avoided. It is not to the point to contend that the many 
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might or should have derived all the benefit intended to be conferred; it is 
enough that they did not receive it. It is also presumable that they would have 
taken advantage of it if they could—in other words, if they had the means of so 
doing ; and if this ability was not vouchsafed, they can scarcely be called account- 
able for lack of it. It is impossible to believe that the Creator ever failed to 
carry out an intention ; and when an intention that we attribute to Him obviously 
fails of accomplishment, we are obliged to take back any imputation to Him of 
such a motive. That we may not be accused of wrong statement in the premise, 
namely, that very few persons can or do derive moral advantage from the “ dark 
things” of the world, it is only necessary to state that none but intelligent 
Christians can put such things to the “moral use” that Dr. Bushnell argues they 
were created for. Christians, intelligent and otherwise, represent a small part of 
the human family, even of the present day. 

We have thus far been arguing upon the assumptior that the world was creat- 
ed with special reference to its fitness for the inhabitance of man alone, and that 
the whole constitution of things relates solely to him. But, even though man be 
the lord of creation in one sense, it is arrogant to presume that his needs have 
been exclusively regarded, while those have been ignored of the incalculably 
greater number of other living organisms. Man represents a very insignificant 
fraction of animated beings. When it is recollected that he alone is capable (as 
far as we know) of experiencing those emotions called “ moral,” or of finding a 
moral significance in “dark things,” and that all sentient beings, from lowest to 
highest, are subjected to the same perturbating and harmful influences, the propri- 
ety of overshadowing physical by moral uses in all things is called still more seri- 
ously into question. While we know that “ dark things ” have their “ moral uses” 
for many persons, we cannot believe that this fact sufficiently accounts for their 
existence. Such very partial and restricted purpose does not adequately explain 
the occasion for the occurrence of so much observed and acknowledged evil. 

Here we are brought to a stand-still, whence it is impossible to proceed. We 
are entangled in the very roots of the question. Why is evil at all? A problem 
so abstruse that it is idle to attempt its solution. We may say what we please 
about it, even to the extent of volumes of elaborate theories, and we are just as 
far from knowing we are right as those persons are who believe a great turtle is 
at the bottom of all things. We may chop logic finer than mince-meat, deducing 
incomprehensible conclusions from inconceivable theories, and all the while we 
illustrate the metaphor of the snake with his tail in his mouth. The snake may 
roll over and over, like a hoop, till he dies ; his life is but a measuring off of 
boundless space by his own insignificant length. We have just rolled over one 
length on the question of the good possible to be derived from apparent evil, and 
taken the negative side; but it is more properly our present business to notice 
what another has said on the affirmative, and how he says it. 

Some idea of the extent and diversity of the subjects handled in this remark- 
able work of an eminent divine may be gathered by the accompanying foot-note.* 
The volume is a collection of separate and independent essays upon subjects 
that have no connection—save as they all represent dark things of the world in the 
author’s way of viewing them, and may be made a means of man’s moral eleva- 
tion. That their moral use is their only one, is, of course, not meant to be con- 
tended ; but that this is their highest or paramount one is clearly to be inferred as 
the author’s idea. Were it possible for human reason to prove, by any process of 
logic, that which human reason cannot possibly understand, Dr. Bushnell would 
have made good his points. But when premises are founded upon faith without 
understanding, conclusions must be accepted inthe same spirit, if accepted at 
all. Those who differ with Dr. Bushnell in opinion can only hold their own by 
refusing to allow his hypotheses ; these granted, all the rest flows easily and 
naturally. There must be a common zov orw in every argument; then it is only 
a question of length of lever. But it is also observable that, while the longest 
lever raises the most weight, much sawing of the air is necessary to this result. 
And the further removed the fulcrum (z. ¢., fact) is from the power, and the nearer 
it is to the obstacle, the greater distance must the power travel over to make the 
obstacle move any required length. Theological facts are at an incalculable dis- 
tance from human comprehension. The leverage that human reasoning thus 
gains is immense ; but the result is practically #2/, for fulcrum and obstacle are 
virtually one. 

It is impossible, within the limits of the present review, to give more than a 
general idea of the nature of the work in question. Its title expresses its aim. 
It is an attempt to show not only how evil may redound to man’s moral improve- 
ment, but that evil exists solely for this purpose, and exists as a necessary part 
of Gon’s plan of ruling men. The different topics handled are purposely thrown 
together without reference to any special system. It would be difficult to praise 
the mode in which the subjects are handled too highly ; and still more difficult not 
to render the highest tribute to the spirit of manly piety that stamps every page. 
The writer’s conception of his theme is crystallized in his mind; the rays of 
thought that he sends to us through such a clear medium are disengaged, as it 
were, from each other, and spread out before us, like the tints of the spectrum ; 
we can clearly discern every shade of color, and the whole is beautiful. The 
ablest thinkers cannot always thus present their thoughts with all the nicer dis- 
tinctions and shades of meaning. The mastery of words is here complete ; they 
are made not only the tools but the symbols of thought. Elegance of style is only 
equalled by its vigor and force ; rhetoric and logic are combined with admirable 
effect. So happy is the author in the clothing of his ideas, that we may read for 
the pleasure of the bare reading, though we may dissent from most of the posi- 
tions assumed, and derive no “moral use” from the work. The work, indeed, is 
not open to adverse criticism except upon the ground that we took in the 
beginning. Criticism must be directed, if at all, against the theory that is 
attempted to be proven; the mode of conducting the disquisitions is faultless. 
Although the author may be a little “out” in some of his statements of facts 
in departments of science, such as physiology and natural history, with 
which he is presumably less familiar than he is with matters appertaining 
to his own profession, this does not materially invalidate his general 
deductions, and so small a point need not be raised. The work is a 
most valuable addition to theological literature. It covers a field of 











*The headings of the chapters are: Of Light and Sleep ; Want and Waste ; Bad Government ; 
Oblivion, or Dead History; Physical bake 7 Prysical Danger ; Conditions of Solidarity ; Non-inter- 
course between Worlds ; Winter ; Things Unsighily and Dergesifel i Plague and Pestilence ; Insanity ; 
Animal Infestations ; Distinctions of Color; nstabilities of Life; The Sea. 
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inquiry that has, perhaps, never before received the attention that its impor- 
tance warrants, and sheds all the light upon “dark things” that human 
reason can afford. If the topics are, only too unfortunately, no novelties, 
they are treated in a novel way, as far as such time-worn themes admit of being 
presented under a new guise. No one whose bent of mind is in the same direc- 
tion as the author’s can fail to be instructed and edified by this work. We natur- 
ally wish that we could so easily and satisfactorily account for the ills that beset 
us, and turn them to so good a purpuse ; many another reader will echo the wish ; 
but few, we are assured, will find themselves able to do so. 

But it is not for us to attempt to gauge the amount of light that Dr. Bushnell 
throws upon dark places. The appeal must be directly made to every man’s 
own conscience as the final arbiter—stet pro ratione voluntas. If, dissatisfied 
with reason, one turns to faith,,and questions nature in that spirit, he will surely 
receive some answer; but the interpretation of that answer rests with himself. 
The book of nature is not yet finished ; we are all proof-readers ; we may punctu- 
ate to suit ourselves ; and, wherever we put in our commas, the credit of the 
gods is safe. 





LIBRARY TABLE. 

OUNTAIN ADVENTURES IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES OF THE 
WORLD. With thirty-seven illustrations. Boston : Roberts Brothers. 1869. 
—Whether as philosophers or view-hunters, men have been engaged throughout a 
long period of the world’s history in attempts to scale the loftiest mountains of the 
earth. Some in the interest of science—and adopting the. advice which Tycho Brahe 
gave his pupil Kepler, that he should found his views upon actual observation—men 
like Humboldt, De Saussure, Tyndall, Agassiz, etc., have found in these perilous 
attempts sources of satisfaction to themselves and instruction to others ; while 
there are doubtless many persons who have undertaken the task of toiling up to 
mountain tops for the mere pleasure of being enabled to say that they have done 
so. In the latter case, should the bold climbers return home alive, the benefit—if 
any—of their exploits will be confined to their own immediate circle ; but when 
men of great learning and science attempt the ascent of the Silla of Caraccas, 
Chimborazo, Teneriffe, Hecla, and Mont Blanc, the conscientious labor spent in 
overcoming the formidable difficulties of the task has the merit of helping to 
extend the boundaries of human knowledge, and the world owes them a debt of 
gratitude. The work before us consists of selections from the narratives of cele- 
brated travellers ; it is full of interest, and contains in a concise form much varied 
and valuable information. There are two descriptions of the ascent of Mont 
Blanc, one by Saussure in 1787, and another by Charles Martins in 1844, a subject 
which has recently awakened the attention of the learned world through the 
researches of M. Alphonse Favre. The chapter on the Jung-frau opens with 

Schiller’s grand description, beginning : 
** A giddy path follows the edge of the precipice ; you walk between life and death. Two threatening peaks 
shut in the solitary road. Traverse noiselessly this place of terror ; fear to awaken the sleeping avalanche. 
The bridge which crosses the frightful abyss no man would have dared to build. Below, without power to 


shake it, growls and foams the torrent. A sombre arch seems to conduct toward the empire of the dead. 
But beyond appears the laughing country, in which the spring marries the autumn.” 


North Cape, from the travels of Acerbi in 1798, is very interesting, and proba- 
bly more strictly truthful, but scarcely so amusing, as Brooke’s description of 
the same place at.a later date. A lively account of Parnassus is taken from 
Buchon’s Greece, and from the travels of Sir R. Ker Porter we have Mount Elburz 
and Ararat. To Berthelot we are indebted for the sketch of Teneriffe, and to 
Humboldt for the narrative of his ascent of the Silla of Caraccas. Many of the 
other chapters are extremely interesting, and some rather sad; but though we 
may deplore the accidents which from time to time occur to these bold adventurers, 
we should still more regret the absence of that spirit of enterprise to which we 
owe some of our greatest discoveries, and which is a most valuable element in 
the human character. 


The Little Passion of Albert Diirer. Edited by W.C. Prime. New York: 
F. W. Bouton.—To the eyes of the present generation, educated by the result 
of four centuries of artistic development, the vigorous truth of Albert Diirer 
appears harsh and his pictures anything but agreeable. We cannot, without 
considerable effort, throw ourselves back into the darkness of his age, or appre- 
ciate the genius which did so much toward dissipating it. As a recent writer 
says: 

** From his varied talents, and the excellence which he displayed in every branch of art that he attempted, 
Albert Diirer is entitled to rank with the most extraordinary men of his age. As a painter he may be consid- 
ered the father of the German school, while for his fidelity in copying nature and the beauty of his colors he 
may bear a comparison with most of the Italian artists of his own age. As an engraver on copper, he greatly 
excelled all who preceded him ;and it is highly questionable if any artist since his time, except Rembrandt, has 
painted so many good pictures and engraved so many good copper plates. But, beside excelling as an 
engraver on copper, after the manner in which the art had been previously practised, giving to his subjects a 
breadth of light and a depth of shadow which is not to be found in the productions of the earlier masters, he 
further improved the art by the invention of etching.” 

The invention of etching has been attributed to Diirer’s master, but no 
authentic specimens from his hand are extant, nor are there any which bear so 
early adate as Diirer’s. Mr. Prime has done service not only to the antiquarian 
taste which takes pleasure in the quaintness and rarity of such works, but to that 
more general fondness for pictures which is apt to degenerate into a mere love of 
colors, flowing lines, and graceful curves. For such effeminacy the absolute 
truth of Albert Diirer is an admirable corrective, and Mr. Prime deserves the 
thanks of all lovers of art for bringing such an important portion of the great 
German’s works so well before the public. 


The Works of Charles Dickens. With Illustrations by George Cruikshank, 
Fohn Leech, and H. B. Browne. Oliver Twist, Great Expectations, Bleak House, 
Pictures from Italy. New York: D. Appleton &* Co. 1869.—When this edi- 
tion is complete, which it will be with the issue of one more volume, its purchas- 
ers will have, in six volumes, for the insignificant sum of ten dollars and a half, 
the entire works of the most popular of living novelists, embellished, too, with 
many of the best of the original illustrations. Of course, the type is necessarily 
fine, and the paper is not exactly papier de luxe, but, for the price, both are good, 
and to an enthusiastic admirer of Dickens, with very good eyes, one could hardly 
present a more welcome Christmas gift. The volumes are also sold separately. 


_ The Spectator. A New Edition, reproducing the Original Text, both as first 
issued and as corrected by its Authors. With Introduction, Notes, and 








Index. By Henry Morley, Professor of English Literature, University College, 
London. George Routledge & Sons——Every one should have the Sfectator, 
of course, if only for reference. This goes without saying. But many who 
have read the famous papers in times past, and more who have seen heavy and 
cumbrous editions without reading them, are frightened, as at the idea of some- 
thing rather big and unmanageable, from keeping a copy ready to hand. Now, 
the edition before us, published by Messrs. Routledge, meets this trouble with 
great exactness and nicety. It is by far the neatest, most compact, and con- 
venient single-volume .Sfectator that we have ever seen; and with its tinted 
paper, double columns, and clear, if necessarily rather small, type, it is as perfect 
a production of the kind as can well be imagined. No one hereafter will have a 
reasonable excuse for being without a Spectator. 


Cast Away in the Cold. By Dr. Isaac I. Hayes. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields. 1868.—We doubt if the annals of navigation furnish any instances of such 
difficulties to be grappled with and such frequent and long-continued dangers 
as beset those who attempt to explore the frozen regions. The present is an 
interesting narrative of adventure, related to a party of children by an old sailor 
in a pleasant, straightforward sort of a way ; and, while rejecting all pretence of 
formal instruction, he communicates the authentic but scattered results of trav- 
elled observation and experience through the medium of a connected story. 
There is something peculiarly inviting in the accounts of the arctic regions ; we 
invest them with an unusual degree of superstition and romance, and our admi- 
ration is excited by the hardy adventurers whose enterprising spirit has carried 
them so far, and enabled them to afford us information respecting many parts of 
the globe with which the ancients were only imperfectly acquainted. The easy, 
familiar manner of the old man, who tells his story in the same homely terms he 
would make use of to his messmates, adds greatly to the charm of the narrative, 
and the dramatic effect arising from action and dialogue contributes in no small 
degree to enhance the general interest. 


The Divinity of our Lord and Saviour Fesus Christ. Eight Lectures preached 
before the University of Oxford, 1866, on the Foundation of the late Rev. Fohn 
Bampton, M.A., Canon of Salisbury. By Henry Parry Liddon, M.A., Prebendary 
of Salisbury, etc. New Edition. New York: Scribner, Welford & Co. 1868.— 
The Bampton Lectures are acquiring, from year to year, an increased celebrity. 
They deal with modern questions in an orthodox yet scholarly way. Repre- 
senting on the whole the tone of the Anglican Church, the lectures have defended 
the faith of that Church against the inroads of modern scepticism with vigorous 
polemics yet scrupulous courtesy. These lectures of Prebendary Liddon, now 
reissued in a new and cheaper ($2 50) edition, are among the very best of recent 
years—though at first prepared to meet an exigency. The author is generally 
regarded as one of the “rising men” in the new theological generation. He is 
both learned and forcible ; clear in statement and methodical in treatment. In 
this new edition his work is well worthy of general circulation, and it must 
be treated with respect even by those who may dissent from some of its 
positions. We cannot think that the form of lectures, within prescribed limits, is 
the best for a treatise on controversial divinity, extending into the heart of 
essential doctrines. Notes and appendices must be added to the public lecture 
—and these often contain the marrow of the matter—for the student. It would 
be far better, on such subjects, to have a prize for the best essay, than to have a 
course of lectures from any one man. All of the recent Bampton Lectures are 
obliged to relegate to supplements what properly belongs to the text, for an 
audience would sleep under citations and explanations which a scholar must 
have. Apart from this general objection to the structure of these lectures, they 
are a learned and well-digested argument for the divinity of Jesus Christ, on the 
basis of the Scriptural testimony, as confirmed by the voice of the early church. 
The outline itself is worthy of examination. Difficulties are not avoided. 
Opposing theories are duly discussed—though the Sabellian hypothesis does 
not come to its full rights, either in a philosophical or theological point of 
view. The text of Scripture and the most noteworthy citations from patristic 
literature are given in full in the notes—which is a benefit to students. Those 
who wish to read a work abreast of the English discussions on this central fact 
and doctrine must needs have this volume. 


Sermons. By Henry Ward Beecher, Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. Selected 
Jrom Published and Unpublished Discourses, and Revised by the Author. 2 vols. 
With a likeness of the author. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1869.— 
No pulpit in the land is, on the whole, so famous and popular as that of Ply- 
mouth Church, in Brooklyn. For twenty years Mr. Beecher has there attracted, 
from Sunday to Sunday, the largest throng that receives instruction from any 
Protestant preacher. And his influence has all the while been increasing 
rather than lessening. Among our popular preachers and lecturers his 
name ‘would probably be first named. What is the secret of his power? 
These volumes do not fully reveal it. They are able and eloquent; the topics 
are varied ; there are passages of exquisite tenderness, and descriptions of the 
outward world and of the inward life which are vivid and impressive ; occasion- 
ally they melt to tears or move to smiles. The prayers appended to the dis- 
courses are often full of the very spirit of devotion—a real wrestling of the soul 
with Gop, in trust and submission. But there is a great deal more in Mr. 
Beecher the preacher than can ever be transferred to the printed page. We 
would rather hear him once than read a dozen of his sermons. He is so manly, 
human, and sympathetic; so full of fire and passion and humor—so full of 
Christian life—that nobody need be ashamed of hanging upon his lips. The 
selections in these volumes, some fifty made out of five times that number in print 
and manuscript, are well adapted to show the variety, range, and general charac- 
ter of Mr. Beecher’s pulpit ministrations. — 

Notes on the Christian Life. A Selection of Sermons, preached by Henry 
Robert Reynolds, B.A., President of Cheshunt College. With a Preface by Elbert 
S. Porter, D.D., of Brooklyn. New York: P. S. Wynkoop & Son. 1868.— 
Sermons, especially by an author of whom we have not before heard, are not apt 
to be attractive reading. Dr. Porter, so long known as the grave and critical 
editor of the Christian Intelligencer, tells us in the preface that these discourses 
are “clear, simple, intelligible, and comprehensive ;” and, upon a perusal of the 
volume, we cordially endorse his discreet praise. The sermons are thoughtful, 
impressive, evangelical, free from the mere technicalities of preaching, and emi- 
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nently adapted to the wants and thoughts of our day. Those on Zhe Great Par- 
adox, Delight in the Lord, Rest in the Lord, especially God s Holinessand Man's, 
The Teacher and the Taught, addressed to Sunday-school teachers, and Zhe 
Fuagment of God, addressed to working-men, are excellent examples of the way 
in which the truths of religion can be brought home to the heart, mind, and con- 
science of our religious assemblies. 

Geneva’s Shield: A Story of the Swiss Reformation. By Rev. W.M. Black- 
burn. New York: M. W. Dodd. 1868.—The somewhat startling and eccentric 
Flight of the Bishop La Baume, awkwardly depicted as the frontispiece, will not, 
we trust, deter any reader (though well it might) from venturing any further into 
this volume, which in other respects is well manufactured, though we cannot 
answer for the portrait of Farel on the title-page ; we doubt whether this is from 
any authentic painting. Apart from these illuminations, the book itself is very 
well done. It is a spirited and truthful account of the early days of the Genevese 
Reformation. The author is a faithful student and a skilful narrator. He illus- 
trates the famous motto of Geneva—Post tenebras spero lucem—by the history of 
that city in its transition period in the sixteenth century. Resting on a solid 
basis of fact, the events of those times are described in an attractive narrative. 

Isaiah ; with Notes. Designed for both Pastors and People. By Rev. Henry 
Cowles, D.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1869.—Professor Cowles, of Ober- 
lin, has already published notes on Daniel, Ezekiel, and the minor prophets ; to those 
is now added this volume on Isaiah. It is designed for general instruction rather 
than for learned investigation. Many critical questions are omitted or readily 
solved. The authenticity of the second part of /saéah, from chapter xi., is main- 
tained as indisputable. The exposition is in the main simple and clear, reliev- 
ing some of the obscurities of the authorized version. It is, on the whole, an 
excellent popular work. The reality of prophecy is well argued. 


Particular Providence, in Distinction from General, necessary to the Fulfil-— 


ment of the Purposes and Promises of God, illustrated by a Course of Lectures on 
the History of Foseph. By William R. Gordon, S.T.D. Third edition, with a 
likeness of the author. New York: Wynkoop & Son. 1868.—No believer, no 
thinker who believes in Gop, can really suppose that He is limited by, or excluded 
from, any of the facts or events of human life and human history. The least that 
can be said is, that He permits what, for wise reasons, He does not choose to 
prevent, and that He so permits as to overrule (even sin) for the promotion of 
the great end for which He made and governs the world. This general truth is 
illustrated by Dr. Gordon from the histcry of Joseph, and in relation to the young 
men and women of modern congregations, with fluency and zeal. 

Search after Truth. Addressed to Young Men. By George W. Egleston: 
New York: G. P. Putnam & Son. 1869.—This volume, dedicated to “The 
Young Men’s Christian Associations in the United States and British Provinces,” 
is an earnest and faithful testimony, with excellent reasons and arguments, to the 
reality of the Christian faith, while it also presents and magnifies the induce- 
ments to the Christian life. The title of the last chapter, Happiness, our Being’s 
End ‘and Aim, though suitably explained as meaning the happiness which 
attends obedience, is certainly defective, as implying an ethical theory easily 
perverted. But the general aim of the book is commendable. It is brought out 
in an attractive style, as is usual with Mr. Putnam’s publications. 

The Christmas Font. By Mrs. Mary F. Holmes. New York: G. W. 
Carleton.—One of the first questions which a child asks on reading or listening 
to a story is, “Is it true ?” and the interest is greatly enhanced if assurance can 
be given that the narrative is strictly to be relied upon. Mrs. Holmes has ren- 
deréd a great service to her young readers by adhering to facts which redound to 
the credit of all concerned in her story; the little ones who helped to purchase 
the Christmas Font will be gratified to find their efforts so pleasantly chronicled, 
and other children who read the book will be stimulated to follow so good an 
example. 


Alice Tracy; or, Faint yet Pursuing: A Sketch from Real Life. By Mrs. 
Sophronia Currier. Boston: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1868.—As a tale of “real 
life” told in a simple way this is a narrative of unusual interest, inspite of 
some literary defects. It describes a kind of heroism in daily life and humble 
spheres, which, after all, must be one of the chief means of reforming and 
elevating the rude and degraded. As an account of what may and ought to be 
done in building up our new and growing Western towns, it is instructive as well 
as deeply interesting. In this work women have a vast deal to do, and here is a 
noble example. 

Gleanings among the Sheaves. By Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. Second Edition. 
New York: Sheldon & Co. 1869.—Some of the best things that Mr. Spurgeon 
has spoken are here collected in a slight volume, on tinted paper, well got up. 
Christians of all communions may here get stimulus and nutriment; and many 


_ will be surprised to find what a rich vein of spiritual instruction runs through the 


author’s discourses. His pulpit witticisms, sometimes forced and inappropriate, 
are not the marrow of the man, nor do they give him his power or even popu- 
larity as a preacher. 

The Vision; or, Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise of Dante Alighieri. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. Henry Francis Cary, A.M. With the Life of Dante, Chrono- 
logical View of his Age, Additional Notes, and Index. From the last corrected 
London Edition. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1869.—A still greater marvel 
of cheapness than even their cheap Dickens, one of the world’s four great epics, 
printed on good paper in clear type, is now put within reach of any possessor of 
fifty cents. If all our large publishing houses emulate the honorable ambition 
of the Messrs. Appleton to bring the best literature within reach of the smallest 


purse, our poorest may speedily have a library. which shall lack no essential 
classic. 








BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Hvurp & Hovcuton, New York.—How Not to be 
Sick: A sequel to Philosophy of Eating. By Al- 
bert J. Bellows, M.D. Pp. 366. 1869. 

D. & J. Sapiier & Co., New York —Sadlier’s 
Catholic Directory, Almanac, and Ordo for the crete : A Doctrinal and Biographical Sketch. By 
Year of our Lord 1869, with full returns of the | Henry H. Tucker. Pp. 198. 1869. 
various Dioceses in the United States and British | DauGcuapay & Co., Philadelphia.—Tom Roper: A 


Seabury Castle. By Cecil Hope. Pp. 96. 1869. 

Lessons from Daily Life. By Emly E. Hil- 
dreth Pp.120. 1869. 

The Gospel in Enoch ; or, Truth in the Con- 


North America, and a list of the Archbishops, | Story of ‘Travel and Adventure. By S. G. W. 
Bishops, and Priests in Ireland.—Songs of Ire- Benjamin. Pp. 245. 1869. 
land and other Lands 


Light on the Last Thin By William Hay- 
den. Published by the ral Convention of 


J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.—F eason and 
: the New Jerusalem in the United States. 


3 or, The Two Lights. Pp. 319. 1869. 








PAMPHLETS. 


We have received: The Southern Review; The | (Government Printing-Office) ; Van Nostrand’s Eclec- 
American Law Review; The American Quarterly | tic Engineering Magazine; Report of the Trustees 
Church Review: Report of the Special Commissioner | of the Boston Public Library. 
of the Revenue; ‘he United States and Turkey | 





NEW MUSIC. 
Scan success of the glee and madrigal concert, which, we hear, is to be 
repeated, has caused several of our amateur societies to turn their attention 
to early English and Italian instead of the German part-music which has been in 
vogue so long. The firms of Boosey & Co. and Novello & Co. have each an 
agency in this city, and they publish single parts as well as full scores of an 
immense number of glees, madrigals, and choruses, ancient and modern, at such 
incredibly small prices that it is now in,the power of any person to possess a 
nice collection of such music. Nothing is more irksome than to sing with one 
or more persons looking over one’s book, but by providing a sufficient number of 
parts music of a very agreeable kind can often be got up with very slight trouble 
or preparation, and half a dozen casual visitors can be turned into a very harmo- 
nious and self-contented chorus. 

Fordens & Martens, 758 Broadway. Alleluia et Ave Maria @ Arcadelt. 
Transcribed for the piano by F. Liszt—No greater service can be reridered to 
music than to dig out of rare books and decipher in antique writing beautiful and 
original thoughts of the great men of the past and rewrite and reprint them. It 
is like reprinting ballads which exist only in black-letter. Liszt and Mendelssohn 
showed the fineness of their genius in nothing more than in their hearty love for 
the works of their predecessors, and the latter, in transcribing these two noble 
themes of a half-forgotten musician, has conferred another favor on all intelligent 
pianists. 

G. Schirmer, 701 Broadway. Cuvres Choises. No. 10.—The partiality 
of Gounod for the chords and cadences used in the church music of the last 
century is well known. This he aptly calls a “ Meditation on the first fugue of 
J. S. Bach.” It is very tender, very elegant, very short, easy to childishness, and 
yet gives some faint idea of the manner and thought of that musical Albert Diirer 
to those babes who would find the fugues themselves very strong meat indeed. 
So long as the fact remains that young ladies learn something of music, and 
young gentlemen as a rule do not, there will always be a need of part-songs for 
female voices. It requires, however, so much knowledge, taste, and labor to 
select choruses from existing works, to bring them down from the impossible 
high keys in which they are usually written, to fit them to appropriate words, and 
to transcribe and arrange the whole, that the collection of trios and choruses 
arranged by Mr. and Mrs. F. L. Ritter is most welcome. Of those we have 
examined the refined Seep, Nobie Child, of Cherubini will be found easy to sing, 
and will not soon pall on the ear. The Maiden’s Spring-song of Gumbert is 
pretty, but commonplace. The Spanish Tambourine-girl of Robert Schumann is 
dry and harsh, as might be expected from that composer, whose great merits do 
not lie in the direction of melody. When the Wind Blows, by Mrs. F. L. Ritter, 
is a flowing and melodious theme, easy for the voice, and a creditable composi- 
tion. 

L. Dachauer & Co., 28 East Fourteenth Street. Un Bacio. By Tarrente.— 
Of the many songs in waltz time which have been written since Arditti’s famous 
It Bacio, this is not the least original nor the least elegant. Weak as is the Italian 
music of the present day, it is at least always purely vocal, and does not subor- 
dinate the voice to the accompaniment, and this song has the further merit of not 
being beyond the reach of a mezzo-soprano. The arrangement is excellent. 

The Opera Bouffe. A collection of vocal and instrumental gems. New York 
and Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co.—We can all remember the student of Christ 
Church who was overheard to return thanks for the makers of dictionaries, and 
we can easily imagine that there are many among us who feel a similar impulse 
to utter our grateful expressions for those who spare us the labor of making our 
own selections in literature and music, and who present us with the choice por- 
tions of a master’s work, to improve the taste and refresh the memory. Mr. Bate- 
man has earned our gratitude for first bringing us Offenbach’s charming operas, and 
Mr. Ditson may justly claim our thanks for giving us the music in a convenient 
form, and enabling us to enliven the fireside with attractive melodies and recall 
the brilliant scenes amidst which we first heard them. In glancing through the 
present selections we in a manner renew our acquaintance with the favorite 
singers who gave us so much pleasure ; they seem to stand before us the embodi- 
ment of grace and merriment, and their very voices come back to the ear mingled 
with the brilliant music, and— 


** Opening all the'cells 
Where mem’ry slept.” 


The volume begins, of course, with La Grande Duchesse; the principal songs in 
the opera are printed with English and French words, and followed by a piano- 
forte arrangement, comprising the popular airs, together with marches, polkas, 
and quadrilles, and ending with a potpourri in which all the melodies are again 
produced. The same order is maintained with respect to the other operas. 

Wm. Pond & Co., Broadway.—This firm publish a “standard educational 
series,” beginning with some easy pieces by Theodore Oesten, than whom there 
is no writer who has done more to improve the style of those first attempts which, 
while educating a child’s fingers, so often vitiate his taste. TZavantella, by 
Sidney Smith. Very agreeable; a veritable Tarantella in style and spirit, and 
quite easy. Softly on the Windowpane, by E. C. Phelps. A reminiscence of 
Rossini’s Stabat Mater ; hiding want of thought under difficulty. Zhe Mother's 
Lullaby, by F. N. Crouch. Visions of Hope, by W. H. Pettibone. Welcome 
Home, by Edward Hoffman. Norwood Galop, by J. M. Lander. All utterly 
commonplace. ‘ 

De Motte Bros., Chicago—Golden Pebbles Waltz, by V. B. Aubert. Golden 
Pebbles Schottische, by D. C. Addison. Here are the skeletons of a waltz and a 
schottische with bass and treble, beginning and ending, triplet and arpeggio all 
complete, and no vestige of tune, life, thought, or fancy; and to such dishearten- 
ing rubbish do our young people too often dance. ZYwo Beautiful Waltzes, by 
H. Schirner. We have doubts about the epithet “beautiful,” and would com- 
pound for “tolerable,” and judge them to be the careless productions of a man 
who knows music well, and therefore cannot even in idleness write anything bad. 
We recommend them to pianists. Plant Beautiful Flowers, by F. Howard. Trash. 
The Raggedest Man in Town, comic song, by F. Howard. Dreary. As We 
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went Berrying, Fenny and I, by James Harrison. Utter rubbish. A Visionary 
Dream, by D. C. Addison. It is wonderful that publishers can be found to 
waste paper and type on such things. Jf zs J, sacred song, by D. C. Addison. 
This is worse than the former, inasmuch as it is an attempt to use the holiest 
feelings to float productions in themselves trivial and worthless. 

B. W. Hitchcock, Cincinnati —Even Captain Finks and Champagne Charlie 
are cheap at five cents a copy, for they are good common tunes, and as such afford 
innocent entertainment to many lively people ; for ourselves, we will even confess 
to a slight weakness for the piquant and positive Wot for Foe. But this “half- 
dime series” contains, well and clearly printed, not only the above, but a number 
of really pretty ballads, of which No. 2, Wont you tell me why, Robin ? is very 
homely and taking; and even includes that Praise of Tears by Schubert which, 
refined and scholarly as it is, is yet always a favorite with the least instructed 
person possessing any natural musical feeling. 





TABLE-TALK. | 


R.. P. S. GILMORE proposes a Grand National Peace Jubilee, to be 

held in Boston—not New York—on the 15th, 16th, and 17th of June, 

1869, “in honor of the restoration of peace and union throughout the land.” 

That Mr. Gilmore’s ideas are of a tolerably expansive character may be sup- 
posed from the following extracts from his prospectus : 
“LET US HAVE PEACE.” . 


Great National Peace Fubilee and Musical Festival, to be held in the City of Boston, on Tuesday, Wed- 


nesday, and Thursday, Fune 15, 16, and 17, 1869, in Honor of the Restoration of Peace and Union 
throughout the Land. 


The most important event in American history to be celebrated by the grandest outpouring of national, 
sublime, and patriotic music ever heard upon the American Continent. 


The President of the United States, members of his Cabinet, members of Congress, heads of depart- 
ments, and the governors of all the states to be invited. 


An immense Coliseum, capable of acc dating fifty th d persons, to be erected especially for this 
occasion, to magnificently decorated, historically emblematic of state and national progress since the 
formation of the Union. 
PROSPECTUS OF THE PROGRAMME. 
First Day.—Tugspay, June 15, 1869. 


The festival to be inaugurated at noon on the first day by prayer and the delivery of addresses, welcoming 
all distinguished guests and visitors to Boston and to Massachusetts ; also a congratulatory national address 
on the restoration of peace and union throughout the land; to be fellowed by a grand national concert, the 
a feature of which will be a great. chorus of twenty thousand voices, selected from the schools of 

oston and its vicinity, who will sing national airs and hymns of peace, accompanied by a grand orchestra of 
one thousand musicians, including all the leading bands and best performers in the United States, with the 
additional accompanying effects of artillery and infantry firing, chiming of bells, etc. 

‘The following description of the manner in which the several pieces selected for this concert will be per- 
formed may serve to give some idea of the grand effect to be produced : 

_ ‘The programme will open with the national anthem, Ha? Columdia, which will be rendered in the follow- 
ing manner: 


Symphony—Hail Columbia, once through by the full band of one thousand performers. 1st verse—full 
band of one thousand and grand chorus of twenty thousand. 2d verse—full band, grand chorus, and chiming 
of all the bells in the city. 3d and last verse—full band of one thousand, grand chorus of twenty thousand, 
bells chiming, drums rolling, infantry firing, and cannon pealing in the distance, in exact time with the music. 

(Vote.—The bells will be rung and the cannon fired by electricity from the music-stand. ) 

Several pieces upon the programme to be performed with similar grand effects. 


Seconp Day.—WEDNESDAY, June 16, 186). 


Grand Classical Programme. Symphony and Oratorio. ‘he programme will open with Wagner’s over- 
ture to Vaunhéiuser, arranged for full band of one thousand performers. 


All the musical societies in New England, and elsewhere available, to be united, forming the greatest 
oratorio chorus ever assembled either in Europe or America. 

The following majestic selections from the great oratorios will be produced by the entire chorus, with 
accompaniments by the grand orchestra of one thousand performers: The Heavens are Telling the Glory 
of God, from Hayda’s Creation; See the Conquering Hero Comes, trom Handel’s ¥udas Maccabaus ; the 
Hallelujah Chorus, from Handel’s Messiah ; Thanks be to God, from Mendelssohn’s Elijah ; Beethoven's 
greatest work, the Vinth Symphony, will be produced in its grandest form. This, the greatest vocal and 
instrumental concert ever given in any part of the world, will conclude with Rossini’s overture to William 
Yell, performed by the full orchestra of one thousand instrumentalists. 


Turrp Day.—Tuurspay, June 17, 1869. 

Anniversary of the Battle of Bunker Hill. Patriotic and military programme. Grand concert for the 
multitude. ‘The musical exercises to be preceded by an appropriate historical address in honor of the day, to 
be foilowed by a choice programme of popular and familiar music. The selections will include Auber’s over- 
ture to Fra Diavolo, arranged for grand orchestra of one thousand performers, fifty trumpeters performing the 
so!o part usually played by one trumpet. The favorite scene from // 7rovatore, introducing Verdi’s A nvil 
Chorus, will be brought out with grand chorus, full band of one thousand, one hundred anvils, several drum 
corps, artillery, bells, etc. The programme will also include a Grand March of Peace, composed expressly 
for this occasion, and dedicated to the people of America by an eminent European author. 


All this is very inspiring, certainly ; and, although the 7vovatore chorus with one 
hundred anvils is to us the reverse of inviting, we have no doubt the gigantesque 
character of the whole affair will prove excessively attractive. The unmixed 
patriotism of Mr. P. S. Gilmore’s motives may be called in question by some, 
especially on hearing that he proposes to charge $100 (for a gentleman and two 
ladies) as the price for participating in the jubilee ; but still no man could be expect- 
ed to build a “ Coliseum capable of accommodating fifty thousand persons ” for 
the mere fun of the thing, and the patriotic and mercantile spirits are too often 
felicitously blended in our happy land to warrant in this case any exceptional 
criticism. If the enterprising projector could only top off his programme in 
characteristic style by getting Queen Victoria, John Bright, President Johnson 
and General Butler to dance a quadrille on the occasion, the cup of his hap- 
piness—and that of the public—would be not only full, but running over. 


La Périchole, Mr. Bateman’s latest novelty, must also be recorded as his 
latest success. Praise becomes weary of following the footsteps of a manager 
who so constantly excels himself, and we shall only say that the new opera, 
while produced with the same attention to detail, the same scenic beauty and 
splendor of costume, and the same excellence of caste which won for its 
predecessors deserved popularity, commends itself by the additional merit of a 
morality which none of them, except Les Bavards, could boast. Malle. Irma, in 
the chief 7é/e, sings delightfully and acts bewitchingly, as, indeed, it is almost an 
act of supererogation to say, and M. Aujac, though fate disguised as a composer 
has, in this instance, given him less than a fair chance to show himself at his 
best, yet does what he has to do judiciously and well. M. Leduc struggles 
bravely with a part altogether beneath his abilities, and M. Lagriffoul proves 
again that nature evidently intended him for a prime minister of some king of 
Ultima Thule. The chorus is the best we have had for many a day; so good, 
indeed, that, mindful: of the charitable adage, “handsome is that handsome 
does,” we are willing to forget their singular discordance of feature in their 
equally unusual accord of voice. Space fails us to say of the opera itself at this 
moment all that we have a mind to say; but we shall take an early opportunity 
of trying to do justice to its merits and—for these, too, it does not lack—its 
defects. Meantime our readers will do well to see it and judge for themselves ; 
our word for it they will not regret the visit. Only to hear the very pretty duet, 
Le conquérant dit & la jeune Indienne, sung as Malle. Irma and M. Aujac sing it, 
is worth, not the price of admission, as the critics absurdly put it, but the 
trouble of penetrating that West-side wilderness wherein Mr, Bateman has made 
Pike’s Opera House a blooming and brilliant oasis. 

















THERE are manias and manias, and it would seem that there is none so strange 
or despicable but that occasionally it becomes epidemic—not stopping with a 
single case, but spreading through whole communities, and even extending to 
other countries. The appalling case of the man in «England who lately killed 
another in his sleep for absolutely no reason save a sudden inexplicable blood- 
thirstiness, has just been paralleled, we observe, in a village in one of our Western 
states. In the city of New York the mania for sending anonymous letters, 
abusive or threatening as the case may be, seems of late to have broken out afresh. 
Whether it is that the increased difficulties of life and the desperation born of 
them prompt people to such degradation, or that the deadening of moral sense 
consequent on the increase of luxury and the culture of sensuousness is respon- 
sible, we know not ; but that letters demanding money, threatening exposures or 
physical injury, or merely filled with cowardly abuse, are just now uncommonly 
numerous, is, from what we have heard, a demonstrable fact. Several persons in 
private life have complained in our hearing of late of being made the victims of 
this perhaps the lowest and dirtiest trick that men or women, not professed 
thieves and vagabonds, can be guilty of ; and it is doubtful whether even outcasts 
like these would in general stain themselves with it. The advice we gave our 
friends—and would give to all annoyed in the same way—was to follow the plan 
adopted in most newspaper offices, and invariably practised in our own, namely, 
to look first at the ed of all missives and, failing to see any legitimate signature, 
to toss the letter unread into the fire. 


Tue streets of New York, during the late great thaw, have been in a condition 
bad enough to make people almost desperate. It is worse than useless—although 
it is extremely natural—to indulge thereupon in the usual conventional grumbles. 
We have seen over and over again, strong as the press may be as regards other 
things and other men, that over filthy streets and imperturbable commissioners 
it has literally no power at all. It is truly amazing how people will go about in 
the city of New York patting themselves and each other on the head, and 
blattering about the freedom, the independence, and all the other peculiar blessings 
they enjoy, while complacently submitting to grievances and discomforts that no 
absolute sovereign in Europe would dare to inflict upon his subjects for a day. 
Liberty, quotha! Liberty to be jammed like herrings in noisome cars, against 
people reeking with filth ; to lose minutes and hours of precious time in days 
when bread-winning is harder than ever before, because of the outrageous block- 
ades produced by the state of the roadways ; to be knocked down in dozens by 
furious drivers at the crossings; to be deafened by excruciating barrel-organs 
that no one dreams of checking ; to be made, in a word, wretchedly miserable in 
a hundred ways, each of which is entirely unnecessary, and for which there is no 
sound excuse. Perhaps the people will get tired of this sort of liberty some day, 
and be disposed to try for a change—in the metropolis, at least—a little old- 
fashioned, wholesome, and comfortable despotism. 


THE shocking murder of the poor old gentleman Mr. Rogers, in Twelfth Street, 
New York, in broad daylight, continues to excite much severe comment. It 
appears that the usual police force of the neighborhood had been greatly weakened 
on the fatal morning of the murder, and it is probable that the assassin was aware 
of the fact. Weare inclined to think that our police force, like that of London, is 
much too short-handed, and that a reserve should at all events be always in readi- 
ness to meet such a contingency as the one thus presented. The general impres- 
sion seems to be that the affair was simply, in its inception, one of highway 
robbery ; that the assailant only meant to take the old man’s watch and wallet and 
make off; but that the stout resistance he encountered, and the efforts of his 
antagonist to detain him, led him to use the knife to extricate himself. For 
ourselves we do not believe in this theory of the case. The murderer, at this 
writing, is still at large, and possibly may never, be caught; but if he is, we are 
persuaded that further explanations will be forthcoming, and that; although robbery 
was unquestionably an incident of the attack, another motive of a less common- 
place character lay under and inspired it. 


By_a curious and not very excusable oversight the types made us imply in our 
last issue that the new English premier, Mr. Gladstone, was a graduate of 
Cambridge. In point of fact, he was educated at Eton and Christ Church, 
Oxford, where he took a double-first at Michaelmas, 1831. We believe that 
senior optimus is not an Oxford classification. 


AmonG the weekly papers born with the year 1869 is one with an old name 
—the Mew World. It is not, however, published by Mr. Winchester and edited 
by Mr. Park Benjamin, but is a venture of the enterprising Mr. Frank Leslie, 
whose success with many other publications affords good ground on which to 
predict the fortunes of this. The Mew World is typographically handsome, and 
in a literary point of view—being chiefly devoted to stories, light essays, poetry, 
and illustrations—it seems to be equal to the best and superior to most of the 
similar sheets already in the field. 


A VERY neatly printed and attractive looking little paper christened the C7ty 
also appeared with the new year. Its price is three cents, and its aim to deal 
exclusively with matters pertaining to the town. The scheme offers distinctive 
features of popularity which, backed by capital and energy, may, in spite of numer- 
ous rivals, give the Cz¢y an abiding hold on public attention and support. 


Mr. VAN Nostranp’s new £eclectic Engineering Magazine is a capital 
idea capitally carried out. It is precisely what was greatly wanted, and we 
have not the least doubt but that with careful editing it will become a decided 
and permanent success. The number before us is excellent in every respect 
that, upon a cursory examination, we are able to judge of its merits; and we 
shall give this new and most promising and valuable candidate for public favor 
examination in detail hereafter. 


Mr. MCKEAN BucHANAN is to begin an engagement at the New York Theatre 
on the first of February. This gentleman, who has not acted in New York for 
eleven years, will be supported by his daughter, who has never yet appeared in the 
metropolis. | Mr. Buchanan’s style in tragedy was formerly characterized by 


considerable force and originality, and his reappearance will be looked for with po 
little curiosity by the supporters of the drama. 

Mr. GEORGE VANDENHOFF, perhaps the best male elocutionist now to be 
heard in America, has just finished at the hall of the Union League Club a 
series of highly successful readings. There are many remarkably ignorant 
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8. KB takes P ch 
9. Qto KRs ch 
to. R takes P 

ir. QKt to Qs 


8. K takes B 
9. Kto Kt2 


“professors ” of his art, both on the stage and off of it, who, in virtue of public | 
10, QB to K3 
| 


appreciation of its own average quality, enjoy great popularity. It is not unlikely 
that, were Mr. Vandenhoff a less scholarly man and a less discriminating artist, 
he might have been as successful as some others who are neither the one nor the 
other. Still, we are glad to record that appreciation enough has been found to 





11. KB to K2(a) 
12. Pto Q4 12. KKt to B3 
13. Qto R6ch 13. K takes Q (4) 


(a) If he take the Knight, mate follows in four 
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. : F Ai moves. Wy 
make his readings in the metropolis more and more followed each year, and to (6) Mr. Wright played wrongly here. By ac- YW 
. . . . . . } } } j “ 
justify us in now regarding them as a fixed, as well as a most instructive and | septing the Queen he renders himself liable to mate , 
enjoyable, course of entertainments. It was actually inflicted in a larger number, but | Ll. eae 
the subjoined analysis proves it can be forced in | Yj, 
C HESS —" Y Vs UY; Wa 
a 14. Rto Ktg ch 14. Kto R4 Y Yj WYyp, YY, 
15. R to Kts ch 15 K to R3 (best) ip Wn Z 
16. R to Kt3 ch 16. K to R4 UMM yr eary en 
WE are glad to have evidence, in the form of numerous letters and newspaper paragraphs, that interest in 17. Kt to Bg ch 17. K to Rs (var.) « 
chess is reviving in many quarters throughout the country. A chess revival is now in progress in Eng- 138. Rto Kty 18. Kt to R4 
land, and it is gratifying to see the wave of enthusiasm extend to the United States. There are none so intel- 19. P to Kt3ch 19. Kt takes P 
aan = se — o' oan he Senet their ag al on. that ss editor - the ae od Bb ny of 20. P takes Kt checkmate 
well considere ore establishing this department—and there are few so low in the mental scale but that 
their logical faculties may be sharpened, regulated, and strengthened by giving a share of their attention to VARIATION. 
Caissa. We venture to suggest that in ‘these days of the elevation and progress of their sex, it is high time . WHITE. — 
that the ladies distinguished themselves more decidedly on the checkered field than they have hitherto done. 17. K to R3 _ Black, having the move. committed the error of play- 
A woman who can ‘ste chess well has a powerful attraction to add to her domestic fireside. We have 18. Kt takes B ch 18. K to R4 ing Kt to Kts ch, and the game was continued as 
received a large number of problems and games which shall receive early and impartial attention. Solutions 19. Kt to Ktz ch 19. K to Rs follows : 
— published in our columns are invited, and, when accurate, the signatures of the senders will be 20. B checkmates Keak: h be Kt 
printe: 25. Ktto Ktsc 25. akes 
26. R takes R 26. Q takes R ch 
The following are two off-hand skirmishes contested 23. K takes RP 23. B takes KP _ Instructive Exp Game.—On overlooking a game | 27 R takes Q 27. R takes Rch 
some years ago between a well-known player and the 24. Kt takes B 24. K takes Kt in progress in the recent tournament, between Dr. 28, Kt to K 28. B to Bz 
editor of the Round 7able: 25. Ktto KBs 25. QKt to Qs Barnett and a player to whom he was giving the odds | And it will be observed that Black is compelled to 
Cc Vv 26. Kt to K7 ch 26. K to B2 of ‘* Pawn and move,’ we observed the position as | sacrifice both Q and Kt in exchange for Rook, while 
ame ° 27. R to QB3 27. QKt to QKt4 stated in the subjoined diagram. The play, up to ' his adversary remains with a clear piece in excess. 
PHILIDOR’S DEFENCE. this period, had been remarkably careful and well | All this trouble is caused by the neglect on the part 
pe cof y : - hee 
; Ww : And the first player resigned. sustained by the recipient of the odds; but at this! of Black to discriminate between the comparative 
HITE—Mr, —. Biack—Mr, Sedley. important crisis, when victory was within his grasp, | merits of the two checks with Kt at his disposal on 
1. Pto K4 1. Pto Kq4 The succeeding little encounter, which, like the two | failing to appreciate certain peculiarities of the intri- | his 25th move ad he checked at B6 he must 
2. Kt to KB3 2. P to 2 preceding games, has never before been published, | cate position before him, he fell a victim to the more | have won the game easily, whereas the move adopted 
3. Pto Qs 3. P to By occurred some time ago b two s of the practised vigilance and,superior foresight of his oppo- | involves inevitable defeat. It is true that for his 28th 
4 QP takes KP 4. KBP takes P New York Chess Club: nent. The position in question is extremely pretty ; | move he might have played Q to K, and thus saved 
5. Kt to Kts 5. P to Q4 and a careful consideration of the right and wrong | his Knight; but even then, after taking Q with R, 
| 6. P to K6 6. Kt to KR3 CAME Vil. methods of conducting the play on either side can- | White would proceed P takes P, with a surely won 
, e 7. Pto KB3 7. KB to QB4 FRENCH OPENING not fail to prove instructive to the chess student. game. 
8. BP takes P 8. Castles ij 
) 9. g _ QP 9. Bto 4 ch Wuite—Mr. S—. Biack—Mr. T—. ali 
to. K to Q sq 10. Q to K2 SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Jan. 9, 1869. _| her players being entitled to the credit, if any there be, 
: 11. KB to Q3 11 Re to Kt . Peo = 7~ 5: To Tue Epitor or THE Rounp ‘TAuLE: in making it so, as they were obliged to make the 
: 12. Kt takes KRP 12, QB takes KP > P to Kt P to Ob Sir: I notice, in issue of Round Table for 9th Janu- | exchange of Rooks at their 29th move (to prevent a 
‘ 13. Q to KRs 13. KR to Q sq 3 P to ob 3- Kt toQ ary, the announcement of receipt of telegram from | serious attack and loss of Pawns), leaving the position 
j 14. QB to KKts 14. R takes B ch 4 Kt to KB ei Pto KB 3 P. W., Jr., giving the result of second game in the tel- | clearly a “draw.” Our watches (Waltham watches) 
- 15. P takes R 15. Q to Q2 z KB to QRt 4 P to OR’ egraphic contest at chess between Boston and Spring- | tell a different tale from P. W.’s in regard to time. 
16. QKt to Q2 16. Kt to QB3 5 ‘ 3 field. Being interested for Springfield, I deem it] The game on the part of Springfield was conducted 
B takes Kt P takes B 
é 17. Rto KB sq 17. KKt to K4 Z Caxttes z KBP takes KP a duty to say a few words to clear up, if possible, the | in the ** Telegraph Office.” uery: Did not the 
; 18. P to KR3 18. KKt takes QP KKt takes KP 2 QBP takes QP ‘*mystery ” you speak of as surrounding the affair. ‘The | Bostonians debit Springfield with the time occupied 
19. QR to QKt sq 19. QKt to K4 bi Q to KR. a me Pto KKt first game was an ** Evans,” Boston having the move, | by their messenger nm going to and from their rooms 
Y 20. QB to KB6 20. QKt to KKts — ) 3 and playing *‘ Frazee’s attack.” Boston resigned at the | and the telegraph office, and debit themselves with 
Kt takes KtP 11. Kt to KB 
21 B to KKts 21 Kt to K4 - to KR 12. KR to ase soth move. The second game was a!so™n “ Evans,” | only the time intervening between the arrival and de- 
: 22. KR takes B 22. Kt takes R ch ae Q! to K 4 13. B to OKta ‘4 which Springfield lost, as her players aver, by a sim- | parture of said messenger? The decisive game is set 
23. K to K2 23. Kt takes KP aS BPt 9 QP = es gk le faua pas at the 29th move; the game was pro- | down for Monday evening, at 7 p. M. Excuse the 
: 24. OKt takes Kt 24. Q to Q6 ch am Okt bo OB oe to KKta aoa to the 48th move, when Springfield resigned. | length of this letter, but I thought something had to 
. 25. K to B2 25. Q takes QKt 9 Pto KKt 3 bt Bto Ko The third game was opened by Boston (Pawn to | de done quick, and have written hastily. 
26. B to Q2 26. Kt to Q6 ch 5 3 ” Cont 1s sid Queen’s fourth), and resulted in a draw in 30 moves, | Yours respectfully, J). z Bt. 
27. Kto KKt sq 27. Q takes Kt M tpg Pch = tome =— 
i 18. akes c 18. 
a And after a few more moves the first player resigned. | 9. A ag — 19. ods. Prosiem V. By S. Loyd. Prostem VI. By C. H. Stanley. 
pred \. t take: c 20. B takes Kt H ‘ ‘ c 
t CAME VI. - bp ss 4 +. oo sicsinel pis First Problem printed re en March 1, 1845. 
l CUNNINGHAM GAMBIT 0 ak —— a 
° 23. to sq 23. Bto Q2 Wi TP ser 
e c 24. 6 takes QP ch 24. B interposes yy WY WH), 
. Wuite—Mr. —. Brack—Mr. Sedley. 25. 9 to gkts ch 256 . to ok W WY WU 
r 2. to Qs 26. to t2 yyy WU) 
P x Piokby = iets ~ wee —— Wa Va «= Ula | 
~ 3. Kt to KB3 3. Bto K2 White mates in four moves. Wy Y Wi 
y 4 i Bg 4 de. nan The ccltione. to Problems III. and IV. will be WY Z Us 4 Vy 
o Kt 5. P takes i tw ‘wy , OO array 
1 X Castles 6. P takes P ch eer Vy Vy & VY Vy 
7. Kto Rsq eA CAME VIII |Z UA Z yy Ula 
S 8. B takes P 8 Kt to KB3 ® YY YY y Wi, we yy 
r 9g. B takes KBP ch g. K takes B MUZIO GAMBIT Yj Y i yy 9) Wy 
10. ny - B 10. e~ 29 sq . Wa Y ¢ WH Wills, 
S 11. P to 11. K to Kt sq : ‘han iamivs Nov. 26, 1868. Wy a7 Wy aaeey 
a as OB; 12. Kt to KKts Played in Boston, Than sgiving day, ov. 26, 1868 YW Y YW gy, | 
> 13. R takes R ch 13. Q takes R Remove White’s Queen’s Rook. | WY A WA Ms Wi,” ae. 
y 14. StskerO a be ag hg Wuite—Mr. Hammond. Briack—Mr. Wright. | YZ 7 | Wu 
15. akes id wy wy” ‘eyyyyy “OYLUD 
a3 B to KB 6. QKt takes QP 1. P to K4 1. Pto K4 Wi, YY WW; WH). 
m3 is BP ; t takes € P 2. Pto KB, 2. P takes P Gg y Wy yy Zi 
17. B takes Q 7 Q \Y Z Y, Vl 
18. R to KB sq ch 38. K to Kreg 3: Eheve bs 3 Li es — _—_ 
5 tt . to Q2 4 . —— 
j 7 g to Ke 4 R to z sq 5. Castles 5. Ptakes Kt WHITE. ; WHITE. : ; 
’ 6. QKt to B 6. P to White to play and compel Black to give checkmate in 
yf 2t. B to Q6 21. B to QB3 Q 3 3 ; 
22. Kt to QB3 22. KKt to KB3 7. Q takes P 7. QKt to B3 White to play and checkmate in two moves. four moves. 
ly 
it : 
A Man pays $2 or $5 to a doctor, but CORHAM MANUFACTURING CO.’S AMERICAN 
Dr. WOLCOTT, at no cost, stops pain at 170 Chatham Square, STERLING SILVER WARE AND FINE ELECTRO-PLATED 
“ New York. More than 10,000 affidavits to prove these facts. A WARE. W A L i 7 WH A M W A T Cc H E Ss é. 
little sicker to make well is false logic. Quit it and try WOL- : 
9 COTT’S PAIN PAINT, at 170 Chatham Square, New York. THE GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO., OF PROVI- dae het 
O DENCE, R. I., having the largest manufactory of Solid Silver Ware in 
the world, with the most improved machinery, and employing the most | Recommended by Railway Conductors, Engineers, and Expressmen, the 
d NEW PUBLICATIONS. skilled labor, are enabled to offer an unequalled variety of new and beau- a taal Ae .  adeeeed h 
’y Sot tiful designs in Dinner Services, Tea Services, and every article specially | St CCHS “ass of Watch-wearers, as Superior eee 
€ LITTELL’S LIVING ACE, NO. 1,284, adapted for Holiday and Bridal Gifts. steadiness, accuracy, and durability. 
4 ins Historical Recollecti of the They offer also their well-known and unrivalled Nickel Silver Electro- F le by all bisa 
: ~~ magn y-stenany- pp agg eee ge k soa a he plated Ware, in which they have introduced new patterns of rare ele- OP FEDS Tee a eae eres 
y Reign of Googe on; ie Vil, a Fem Hemeee* — gance. The Solid Silver is guaranteed to be of sterling purity by U. S. — 
il Phineas Finn, the Irish Member, Part XV., by Anthony Trollope, Saint . The El Aor mht sie 
+s: The Rebel Privateers, Richard Cobden ; The Country House on Mint assay. ie jectro-pla € 1S guaranteed to be superior to the fines! AG E N T Ss WA NTE D 
e Paul’s ; The Re ibe yatiepss : : Sheffield ware. Orders received from the Trade only, but these goods . 
the Rhine, Part VIII., by Berthold Auervach, author of On the Heights, sany nn ehtnlnn’ fess senpensitle deslass exenyuhere. ' 
P etc., translated for the Living Age from Die Presse ; The hake _ $75 to $200 per month, or a Commission from which twice that 
their Bipens, Sunday Mamyine: ¥ . eae tor a nae id Trade-Mark ) Trade-Mark amount can be made, by selling the Latest Improved Common-Sense 
1 Review ; Mr. Gladstone’s Incoming Administration, Spectator; Audu for &® t. for 3 : i i 
‘ bon’s Life, London Review; A Life of King Leopold, Spectator; Bil- Silver. gOSEAM Mary Electro-Plate. Family Sewing Machine ; price $18. 
e liards, Pall Mall Gazette; Public Opinion in Germany, Pall Mall For Circulars and Terms address 
d Gazette ; besides short articles and poetry. GORHAM MANUFACTURING co., 
>t To New Subscribers, remitting to the publishers for the year 1869, Salesroom, 3 Maiden Lane, New York. Cc. BOWERS & CoO., 
e Tue Livinc AGE is sent from the beginning of Auerbach’s romance tiene eatin 
No. 1,277) to Jan’ 1,1 FREE OF CHARGE. 320 South Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
id ome grt ee = GAY, Publish nee EPL CT PREM SE 
» Publisners, : § 
30 Bromfield Street, FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. Mayor's Orrice, New York, January 10, 1869. 
e Charles M. Rogers, about 7 o’clock a.m. on the day before New 
TON. 745 W N f we . 
yr BOSTON » MOWERS 49 WATS. Seles, SAW Pot Year’s, was murdered in front of his house, in East Twelfth Strect, be- 
e tween University Place and Broadway. Two men came through said 
HARVARD LAW SCHOOL, CASH CAPITAL, . . «+ + + + «$490,000 00! street from Fifth Avenue and approached him. One of them actively 
y CAMBRIDGE, MASS. TOTAL ASSETS, JULY 1, 1368, + + « « 614,004 47; participated in his murder, and the other only passively. If the latter 
} | . . . . 
.0 Two Terms, beginning February 22, and September 13, 1869. The | LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION, » «941,059 30 | Person will present himself and become a witness, he shall receive from 
Resi Prof Theophilus P ‘ ae ee ee ee the Mayor a reward of $3,000, and from the District Attorney a guarantee 
esident Professors are Theophilus Parsons, LL.D., Emory Wash 4 B. S. WALCOTT, President. peeaeeaicniioniny 
€ LL.D., and Nathaniel Holmes, A.M. Gentlemen of distinction in the IR a Dine Hine 
a profession lecture from time to time on special topics. Application may | ** emse ne, se | A. OAKEY HALL, Mayor. 
nt be made for circulars or further information to either of the Resident Eastern Agency Department, Thomas James, Actuary. | ’ 
Pro‘essors. Western and Southern Agency Department, ‘‘ Underwriters’ Agency.”.! Approved: Samurt B. Garvin, District Attorney. 
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iS- THE NINTH VOLUME. 


New Susscrisers, SEND IN YouR NAMEs. 


Op SusscriBers, SEND IN your Duss. 


JANUARY 25 1869. 


No. 206. 


Every friend of THE ROUND TABLE’S, and 
every one who is a friend to National Literature, 


should send in, beside his own, the name of at least 


ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER. 


REMEMBER, tke price is only 
$5 A YEAR—{2 CENTS A COPY, 


As the Reduction goes into effect with the New Year. 


THE ROUND TABLE 


is acknowledged by the ablest judges, American and European, to be the 
best journal of its class ever established in the United States, and it is 


undoubtedly the most successful. 


Several Strong and Brilliant Writers of leading articles, who have 
never yet contributed te its columns, begin with the New Year. In 
Politics, Miscellaneous Topics, and Art the Paper will aim to be as 


valuable as in Literature. e 


THE ROUND TABLE CHESS FEUILLETON 
BEGINS WITH THE NEW YEAR, 
And it has been placed in charge of the eminent chess-player and writer, 
‘ 


Mr. C. H. STANLEY. 


HOME AND FOREICN INTELLICENCE, 
PREPARED IN A CONCISE AND TAKING Form, 

Will hereafter be made a Special Feature. 
MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC NOTICES, 
Or A SEARCHING AND UNCONVENTIONAL CHARACTER, 

Will appear as Regularly as they may be Deserved. 

THE STAFF OF REVIEWERS 
HAS BEEN STRENGTHENED, 

And Constant Efforts will be made (particularly in special subjects) to 


have their work the best of its kind that can be produced. 





THE READING MATTER 
Witt Att APPEAR IN 
ENTIRELY NEW AND BEAUTIFUL TYPE, 


To Begin the New Volume. 


SEND IN YOUR NAME 


And your Friend’s Name at once, 


‘$0 AS TO SECURE THE FULL SET FOR BINDING. 


REMEMBER! 


The Ninth Volume and Fifth Year Begin 
with No. 206, January 2, 1869. 


$s A Year tn Apvance. 
$4 CLERGYMEN AND TEACHERS. 


12 Cents A Sincie Copy. 





*,* Remit by Draft, Bank Check, or Post-office Order, to 


{32 Nassau Street, New York. 


ORTON’S PREPARATION! 


EsTABLISHED 1866. 
THE APPETITE FOR TOBACCO DESTROYED !! 
Leave off Chewing and Smoking the Poisonous Weed, Tobacco. 


harmless in all cases. It is almost impossible to break off the use of To- 
bacco by the mere exercise of the will. Something is needed to assist 
nature in overcoming a habit so firmly rooted. With the help of the Pre- 
paration, there is not the least trouble. Hundreds have used it who are 
willing to bear witness to the fact that Orton’s Preparation completely 


desire for it as before he commenced its use. The Preparation acts direct- 


these upon the blood, thoroughly cleaning the poison of Tobacco from the 
system, and thus allaying the unnatural cravings for Tobacco. No more 
hankering for Tobacco after using Orton’s Preparation. Recollect, it is 
warranted. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The following are a few selected from the multitude of recommendations 
in our possession : 

From W. P. Heald, Esq., Bangor, Maine. 
Bancor, Maine, April 14, 1868. 

I hereby certify that I have used Tobacco for thirty years past, and for 
the last fifteen years I have used two pounds per month. I have made 
attempts to leave off at different times. I have left off one year at a time, 
but always continued to hanker for it till I used Orton’s Preparation, 
which has completely cured me of the appetite fer Tobacco. I would 
recommend all who are afflicted with this terrible habit to try the Prepara- 
tion, which will certainly cure if the directions are followed. 

W. P. HEALD. 


From E. W. Atkins, Knoxville, Tennessee. 





Kwnoxvit_e, Tenn., August 5, 1867. 
This is to certify that I had used Tobacco to such an extent that my 
health had become greatly impaired, and my whole system deranged and 
broken down. In June, 1867, I purchased one box of Orton’s Prepara- 
tion, and after using it I found that I was completely cured. I have not 
had any desire or hankering for Tobacco since using the Preparation. 
I believe it to be all that it is recommended, and I would advise all who 
wish to quit the use of Tobacco to try one box of Orton’s Preparation. 
E. W. ATKINS. 


From John Morrill, Bangor, Maine. 

Marcu 31, 1868. 
This is to certify that I used Tobacco for eighteen years ; have tried 
many times to break it off, but have suffered so much from a dizziness in 
my head and a gnawing in my stomach that I have soon given up the 
trial. A short time since a friend induced me to try Orton’s Preparation 
(sold by you). I have done so and am completely cured. I did not in 
the least hanker after Tobacco, either to smoke or chew, after I began 
to use the preparation. JOHN MORRILL. 





Beware of Counterfeits and all articles purporting to be like this, of the 
same name or otherwise. The great popularity of Orton’s Preparation 
has induced unprincipled persons to attempt palming upon the public 
counterfeit and inferior articles. Purchasers will please order directly 
from the proprietor, or his duly authorized Agents. 

The Price of Orton’s Preparation is $2 per box, forwarded to any part 
of the country, post-paid, on receipt of price. Money sent by mail at our 
risk. Address, C. B. COTTON, Proprietor, 

Box 1748, Portland, Me. 


REFERENCE: 

We, the undersigned, hereby certify that we have had personal dealings 
with C. B. Cotton for several years, and have found him to be an honor- 
able and fair-dealing man, and one worthy the confidence and patronage 
of the public. 

Dr. S. B. Gowell, Rev. J. S. Green, S. B. Richardson, Esq., Portland, 
Maine; Hon. E. K. Boyle, Belfast, Maine; Alonzo Barnard, Esy., 
Bangor, Maine; Charles H. Morrill, Biddeford, Maine; Mr. M. 
Quimby, St. Johnsville, New York ; Wm. O. Sweet, Esq., West Mans- 
field, Mass. 


RUPTURES CURED. 
DR. J. A. SHERMAN, 





Rupture Curative Appliances at his office, 
697 Broadway, cor. Fourth Street. 


constant devotion to the Treatment and Cure of this disease, assures him 
of his ability to relieve all, without regard to the age of the patient or 
duration of the infirmity, or the difficulties which they may have heretofore 
encountered in seeking relief. Dr. S., as Principal of the Rupture Cura- 
tive Institute, New Orleans, for a period of more than fifteen years, had 
under his care the worst cases in the country, all of which were effectually 
relieved, and many, to their great joy, restored to a sound body. 

None of the pains and injuries resulting from the use of other Trusses 
are found in Dr. Sherman’s appliances ; and, with a full knowledge of the 
assertion, he promises greater security and comfort, with a daily improve- 
ment in the disease, than can be obtained of any other person or the in- 
ventions of any other person in the United States. 

Prices to suit all classes. It is the only, as well as the cheapest, remedy 
ever offered the afflicted. Photographic likenesses of cases before and 
after treatment furnished on receipt of two three-cent stamps. 





RosBert SEWELL. James F, Pierce. 





SEWELL & PIERCE, 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW, 
62 Broadway, and 21 New Street, New York. 


Messrs. Sewe_t & Pierce practise in all the Courts of the State of 
New York and of the United States, and give particular attention to the 
management of Estates, Investment of Moneys, Conveyancing, Organ- 


| ization of Companies, etc., etc. 


Artistic Surgeon, respectfully offers his services in the application of his 


The great experience of Dr. SHERMAN, resulting from his long and 





COOPER UNION 


FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART. 
FREE NICHT CLASSES. 


The course of twelve lectures on ‘‘ Chemistry Applied to the Arts,” by 


One box of Orton’s Preparation is warranted to destroy the appetite for | Prof. Charles S. Stone, will be commenced on Wednesday evening, Jan. 6 
Tobacco in any person, no matter how strong the habit may be. If it | at a quarter before 8 o’clock, in the Chemical Lecture-room, on the fourth 
fails in any case the money will be refunded. It is perfectly safe and | floor, and will be continued on each Wednesday evening until completed. 


Subject: “‘ The Metals and their more important Compounds.’ 

The course of instruction on “‘The Science of Government” will be 
given by M. Richard Leverson, Esq., by the Socratic method of question 
and answer, in the Music Hall, in the fourth story, commencing on 
Thursday, the 21st January, at a quarter before 8 p. M., and on each 


destroys the appetite for Tobacco, and leaves the person as free from any | successive Monday and Thursday evening until completed. ‘Ihe 


inaugural address will be given in the great hall on Thursday even- 


y upon the same glands and secretions affected by tobacco, and through | ing, 21st of January, at 8 o’clock. Admission free. Tickets for cither 


course can be had on application at the office during the day and evening 
of the present week. Casual visitors will always be admitted before 
734 P. M. without tickets. 

The regular free course of scientific lectures to the working classes will 
be continued on every Saturday evening in the great Hall until next 
April. Tickets can be had gratis at Van Nostrand’s, 192 Broadway ; at 
Brentano’s, 708 Broadway ; and at the office and reading-room. 

The Free Gallery of Art is open day and evening. 


ABRAM S. HEWITT, Secretary. 





THE SOUTHERN REVIEW. 


Tue SouTHerN Review was established in January, 1867, with the 
view of providing a fitting organ for the thinking men of the country, and 
in the desire to turnish for the South a literary periodical of the higher 
class; both which the editors conceived to be needed at the time. 
Our success thus far convinces us that we have met a real want; and 
| affords us the additional gratification of believing that we have met it in a 
satisfactory manner. But we desire, if possible, to reach a larger circle 
of readers, and especially the conservative portion of the North ; believing 
that, while the literary and critical matter of THE Review is well worthy 
their attention, the broad and philosophical conservatism of our politicai 
articles will have their cordial approbation. 
Tue SouTHERN REVIEW is Published quarterly on the first days of 
January, April, July, and Octo! Each number contains 250 iarge 
octavo pages, handsomely printed on heavy paper. ‘The subscription 
price is Five Dollars per annum. 


Contributions are invited from all sections of the country. 
ALBERT TAYLOR BLEDSOE, 
WM. HAND BROWNE, 
Editors and Proprietors. 
6 Sr. Paut Street, Baltimore 


NEW PATENT PIANOS. | 
RAVEN & BACON 


(EsTABLISHED 1829), 


WAREROOMS 644 AND 646 BRoaDWay, NEw York, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

PIANO-FORTES, WITH THEIR PATENT COM. 

BINATION SOUNDING-BOARDS, 


PATENTED AUGUST 14, 1866. 


This invention, introduced exclusively into our Pianos, is of the greatest 
advantage to the tone of the instrument, as it affects the sounding-board, 
the very soul of the piano, and produces thereby a pure liquid tone greatly 
superior in quality and power to that of the ordinary piano. The s>und- 
ing-board, released from its connection with the piano-case, and resting 
upon under sounding-boards, is relieved from the rigidity caused by such 
connection, and its vibratory quality increased. 

Our pianos are first-class in every respect, and purchasers will have 
not only our own guarantee as to their quality, but also the guarantee of 
the reputation of the instrument, obtained from the experience of our 
patrons who have used them for a generation. All lovers of this emi- 
nently household instrument, as well as parties proposing to purchase new 
pianos, are invited to call and examine our assortment. 








THE STECK PIANOS, 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT, 
are remarkable for evenness and elasticity of touch, fine and singing 
quality of tone, great power and durability of construction, as well as neat- 
ness of style and beauty of finish, They are acknowledged by all artists 
as unsurpassed. 

Purchasers will find it to their advantage to call and examine these 
Pianos at the Warerooms, 


STECK’S HALL, 


141 Eighth Street, between Broadway and Fourth Avenue. 


ERIE RAILWAY. 


THE BROAD-GAUGE, DOUBLE-TRACK ROUTE, 
BETWEEN THE 


ATLANTIC CITIES 
AND THE 


WEST AND SOUTHWEST. 


New and improved coaches run through without change between NEW 
YORK and CINCINNATI, DAYTON, GALION, MANSFIELD, 
SALAMANCA, DUNKIRK, and BUFFALO. 

Express trains leave New York from Depot, foot of Chambers street, 
as follows: 

8 a.M., Day Express, 10 A.M., Express Mail, 
5.30 P.M., Night Express, 6.30 p.M., Night Express, daily. 
In direct communication with all Western and Southern Lines. 

Travellers from the West and South-west make direct connection with 

Four Express Trains Eastward, leaving as follows: y 


From BuFFAto, 5.25 a.M., Day Express; 7.30 A.M., Express Mail; 
2.s0 P.M., Lightning Express, daily ; 6 p.m., Night Express; 11.20 P.M.,y 
Night Express. 

From Dunkirk, 7.30 A.M., Express Mail: 5.50 P.M., Night Express. 

From SALAMANCA, 6.20 A.M., Day Express ; 10 A.M., Express Mail; 
3-25 P.M., Lightning Express ; 7.40 p.m., Night Express. 

-Running through to New York without change. 

The best ventilated and most luxurious sleeping coaches in the world 
accompany all night trains. 

Through tickets can be procured at the principal Offices of the Com- 
pany and of connecting lines. 








WILLIAM R. BARR, General Passenger Agent. 
H. RIDDLE, General Superintendent, New York. 
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